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THE PATIENT IN 


Jim’s looking better now. In a week or so he’ll be back at the 
plant, the doctor says. That is if his ulcers don’t act up again. 
In Jim’s case it was a matter of too much work, worry and 
irregular meals . . . providing he took time to eat at all. 

A hundred times over Jim’s promised himself to slow down 
when he goes back. But it’s hard for a Production Superinten- 
dent to take it easy when his shop is running into one problem 


after another. Poor quality . . . Slipping sales. Mounting costs 





























due to overtime and ingredient waste. Too bad Jim doesn’t 
know there’s an easy solution to his production problems 
close at hand. International’s ‘““Bakery-Proved”’* Flours mean 
consistently uniform products, day in and day out ... and 
result in savings and sales increases that make cost accounting 
people sit up and take notice. 

Don’t find out the hard way. There is no substitute for 
International’s full line of ““Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 
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HELP SECC 
YOUR FEED! 


/in Betty Bemis, your Silent Salesgiel! 








Let Bemis Cut-outs 
Work for You! 


Bemis dress-prints, with designs by leading New York artists, have 
been helping sell feed bags for home sewing for years. 


And now .. . THE YOUNGSTERS, from toddlers to teen-agers, are 
going to get in the act. Why? BEMIS CUT-OUTS! 


Bemis Cut-outs will be in demand by the pigtail set. The kids will see 
to it that Mamma buys the feed in Bemis Bags with the cut-outs. . . 
dolls with doll clothes for the toddlers, teddy bears and cute fawns for 
the older ones. These cut-outs are colorfully printed on the bags along 
with cutting guides and instructions for sewing and stuffing. This latest 
Bemis development makes the package more than ever a selling help 
to your product. It adds to the large number of consumers who want 
you to use Bemis Bags. 
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Phil Fawn. 
/sell too! 








And lm 


Teddy Bear..= 
were all 
salesmen! 





Ask your Bemis 
representative 
about this new 


smash development — 


BEMIS 
CUT-OUTS 


BEMIS 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte + °Gileages Cleveland 

Denver * Detroit * East Pepperell * Houston « Indianap + , Fla. 

Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville « Memphi: polis « New Odems 

Mobile * New York City * Norfolk * Okichoma City » Omaha « Pittsburgh 

Peoria * Phoenix * St. Louis * Salina + Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle 
Vancouver, Wash. + Wichita » Wilmington, Calif. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


There is a very simple reason for 
the high quality reputation that 
POLAR BEAR flour 

Ml has among bakers. It 

a is consistent adher- 
ence to top standards 

for more than 50 years. 


— 


= FOUNDED BY 


Dead AN SQ] ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 











| — FIRST STEP TO —— 
: 
. ABETTERLOAF 
No method could be simpler or 3 the 
more effective in the production of 
a quality loaf than to start with 
KANSAS PYRAMID, a superior 


medium patent flour, milled from «= 


the finest hard winter wheats. This A 
great flour is a sound foundation a 
for better bread because of extra 


awe a = 
care in selection of wheats that com- 
posed it and extra skill in milling. 
And like its world famous name- a 


—e FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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IKE a Chinaman, we are an ancestor 
worshipper, too. Except that our in- 
terest is centered on the forebears of the 
wheats that we grind for IMPERIAL 
and VELVET flours. We want only 
the varieties of that which have proved 
their baking merits. That’s why our 
country wheat buyers, just before each 
harvest, make a “grass roots” survey 
of wheat farms in their localities. Then 
when harvest begins we know exactly 
where and what to purchase. And that’s 
why IMPERIAL and VELVET bake 


so well. 
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La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinesor 
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MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 Safe ... Reliable—those are the words 
that best describe Page’s flours. Safe 
because of top quality wheat and ex- 
pert milling. Reliable because they 
never drop below the highest quality 
standards. 


THE TH 


THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 


bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 





ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of KANSAS CITY 


service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this Board of Trade Bldg. » GRend 7535 


broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- L. D. 299 
kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 


——__.4—___—- 


the principle that extra effort and extra service are 


priceless ingredients of every transaction. FORT WORTH 
ee P.O. Box 4207 « Phone L. D. 98 


Stock yards Station 





Operating the Interstate Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 


Co-managers 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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VALIER & 


ww 
river bottoms, and no where else, 


produces the finest cake flours 


in all the world. 


SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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Complete Facilities for Serving the Milling Industry 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 


r SOFT WHEAT MAP 
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Pe RE ANS Commany 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ROB! NSON Over a Century of Milling Progress 


SALINA, KANSAS F ¢ Since 1821 ° 


























QUALITY ABOVE ALL ELSE 








Re CLAN 

roe = - We believe that no baker can CAPACITY 
si build regular bread customers 10,000 Cwrs. 
= BREAD AND CAKE , with irregular flour performance. 
“iy 


s FLOURS Nor can he win customers with STORA G E 


ti , pennies saved on the purchase 4,500,000 BU. 
en s ; of inferior flours. SILK FLOSS 


and SANTA FE TRAIL have 

THE KANSAS MILLING CO. been milled on the principle that Si N Cc E 
extra quality is worth many 

WICHITA, KANSAS times its cost in building a busi- 1894 


ness for any baker. 
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““We’ve Got a Secret Weapon, Joseph V. Dzugashvili!”’ 


Grim times these are, for a young couple facing a new life together 
on a farm or elsewhere. But they do so knowing we here in America 
have a secret weapon that Iosif Vissarionovich Dzugashvili, alias 
Joseph Stalin, can never copy. 


We have a grow-ahead system in this country. It has stimulated 
the inventor, the manufacturer, the laborer to do a better job, be- 
cause a better job pays more. A man is free to grow here, to watch 
his farm grow, to push his business into greater growth or to increase 
his skill as a worker or a manager. 


Our system pulls people ahead. 
a shotgun in their faces. 
or toa 


We do not stimulate them with 
We needn't threaten banishment to Siberia 
labor concentration camp to make our factory wheels hum. 


Back of any part-war or full-war effort is the great ‘“‘know-how”’ 
of our industry. The only nation Iosif fears is the leading grow- 
ahead nation in the world. When Dzugashvili says he fears our 
industrial system he says, in effect, that he fears our free minds and 


© carci 
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our incentive way of doing things. Let’s never copy Communism, 
or any other “ism.” Let’s copy our own success, which has made 
our nation the envy of all the world. 

* * * 

Here at Cargill we have an incentive to serve you. Under our 
American system we must earn your grain business by constantly 
trying to do better and better. To merit your feed and seed business, 
we can’t depend on some political overlord. We have to give you 
better feed and seed—and better service, too. We have to do that 
every day, night and day. 


Knowing all this, we try harder and harder, all the time. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN e 
SERVING 


OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 OTHER CITIES 


This Advertisement also appears in The Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer, The Dakota Farmer and 12 other publications. 
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Only a handful of the world’s greatest swimmers 
have succeeded in swimming the treacherous Eng- 
lish Channel, and most of the fortunate few who 
have done it have paid a heavy price for their glory 

It was Matthew Webb, an Englishman, who was 
the first man in history to swim across the English 
Channel. He did it in 1875, and when Matthew 
Webb conquered the English Channel, it made him 
the most famous swimmer in the world, but in the 
end, that moment of glory was to cost him his life. 

After Matthew Webb swam across the Channel 
everyone craved to see the first man in history who 
had conquered the Channel. So, Matthew Webb 
came to the United States to show Americans why 
he was the world’s greatest swimmer. While in 
America, Matthew Webb agreed to a 25-mile swim- 
ming race against an American swimmer named 
Paul Boyton. The contest was for a thousand-dollar 
purse, and a $500-side bet. It was a swimming event 
that set all America by the ears! But in the first few 
miles of that race, Matthew Webb was seized with 


\nRaenes PERFORMaW ce, CouNTS::° 


Le! 


‘ae 
war te 
SS 


we 4}! 
AS S GENERAL OFFICES 


OTHER 


MINNEAPOLIS + 2 © 


sports STORY 


cramps and had to be pulled out of the water to be 
saved from drowning. And so, he not only lost the 
race, the purse and the side bet, but he became the 
laughing stock of America! To silence the mocking 
laughter of a nation, Matthew Webb attempted a 
mad swimming stunt. To reclaim his place as the 
greatest swimmer in the world, he tried to conquer 
Niagara Falls 

Now there was a man who valued his reputation! 
And wise bakers everywhere are 


ind drowned! 


protec ting their 
own business reputations, too, perhaps not to the 
point of death as did the sensitive Mr. Webb, but 
at least to the point of using only top quality in- 
gredients in the baked goods that bear their name. 
To these bakers, that means a Commander-Lar- 
abee Flour. Perfectly developed doughs, mellow 
fine-textured loaves . . . you can count on these re- 
sults every time . . . in any season, with a Com- 
mander-Larabee Flour that’s tailored to your par- 
ticular baking needs. Try it yourself—you'll see 
what we mean! 


MINNESOTA 
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Commander- Larabee Milling Company 
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Broad Price Control Order Expected 





Japan Purchases 
Large Amounts of 
Pacific N.W. Wheat 


PORTLAND—Wheat export busi- 
ness of the Pacific Northwest is boom- 
ing as a result of the heavy inquiries 
from Japan. 

Sale of another 80,000 tons of wheat 
through private trade channels was 
announced last week, with indica- 
tions that Japan would be in the mar- 
ket for another 100,000 tons some 
time before the end of this month. 
This follows previous sales of 100,000 
tons made the latter part of Decem- 
ber. 

All of the exporters have partici- 
pated in the business in varying quan- 


tities. Some sales have been made 
by British Columbia firms, with the 
wheat purchased in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Despite the heavy sales being made, 
there are no fears of exhausting sur- 
pluses of Pacific Northwest wheat. 
Sales made will reduce the carryover 
at the end of the season, but no short- 


age will be created. It will reduce 
storage more nearly to normal. 

In competition with private busi- 
ness, the CCC purchased only 50,000 
bu. of wheat last week. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
ELECTS SIX DIRECTORS 


CHICAGO — Six baking industry 
representatives have been elected to 
serve a two-year term as directors 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bakeries, Inc., 
Chicago, secretary of the organiza- 
tion. 

The directors are: John T. Cusack, 
Central Waxed Paper Co.; Sam David- 
son, Davidson's Bakeries; Ernest Dor- 
ner, Heinemann’s' Bakeries, Inc.; 
Leonard M. Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; A. Gonnella, Gonnella 
Baking Co., and Harry W. Larsen, 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., all 
of Chicago. 

Election tellers were J. H. Blais- 
dell, Wisconsin Dried Egg Co.; W. M. 
Foster, Bowman Dairy Co., and S. O. 
Werner, The Northwestern Miller, all 
of Chicago. 








FORESEE MARGIN CONTROLS FOR 
PROCESSED FARM COMMODITIES 





Raw Commodity Prices Not to Be Controlled Until They 
Reach Legal Minimums—Flour May Not Be 
Controlled Immediately at Mill Level 
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Pattern of Organization 


Agricultural Division Outlined 


WASHINGTON — The pattern of 
organization of the Economic Stabili- 
zation Agency's agricultural division 
became better defined this week as 
administration officials prepared plans 
for economic controls. 

An administrator of the agricul- 
tural division is yet to be named. 
J. B. Hutson, former undersecretary 
of agriculture, is being pressed to 
accept this post, but he has not made 
his decision. 

Under the top post will be a branch 
chief of all foods, feeds and agricul- 
tural chemicals. That assignment will 
be filled by Earl C. Corey of the 
North Pacific Millers Assn. and for- 
merly a director of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. regional office at Port- 
land. Mr. Corey, according to present 
plans, will take up his duties in Wash- 
ington about Feb. 1. 

Temporary Duty Seen 

The food division under Mr. Corey 
will be staffed by industry execu- 
tives who will stay on duty for indefi- 
nite but probably short periods to 
see that price control orders get off 
to a good start if they are imposed. 

The flour and bakery division will 
be headed by Joseph G. Schmitz, vice 
president and general flour sales man- 
ager of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City. 
Mr. Schmitz plans to be on duty in 
Washington until May 1. A. H. Krue- 
ger, formerly of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation Washington staff, will 
serve as assistant to Mr. Schmitz. 

The bakery subsection of the flour 
unit is tentatively slated to be un- 
der the direction of Walter Dietz, 
president of Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., Boston, and at one time of the 
bakery section of the Office of Price 
Administration 

The feed section under Mr. Corey 


is headed temporarily by Lloyd S. 
Riford, president of the Beacon Mill- 
ing Co., Cayuga, N.Y. He will remain 
as a consultant to the feed section 
for some short period after a perma- 
nent successor has been appointed. 
With him on this assignment is Dr. 
L. C. Cunningham of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

No choice has been made for the 
seed section or the agricultural chem- 
ical division. Robert Rolfe, formerly 
counsel for the food division under 
the OPA, is considered a likely choice 
for the top legal post with the food 
division. 


Assignments Listed 
Meanwhile milling industry assign- 
in connection with national 


ments 


A. H. Krueger 


} 





of ESA 


emergency planning were clarified. 

A news story in the Jan. 16 issue 
of The Northwestern Miller, report- 
ing the winter meeting of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn., stat- 
ed that Paul M. Marshall is a mem- 
ber of the task force committee 
named to represent the milling in- 
dustry in any economic control dis- 
cussions with government officials. 

Mr. Marshall, who is vice president 
and secretary of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn., is not a mem- 
ber of the task force committee, 
which is composed of C. Dean Mc- 
Neal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Don A. 
Stevens, General Mills, Inc.; Carl C. 
Farrington, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., and Atherton Bean, International 
Milling Co. 

Mr. Marshall is a member of an 
advisory group chosen to confer with 
one or more departments in Wash- 
ington concerning milling industry 
matters. Mr. McNeal, Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Farrington also are members 
of the advisory group. 
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MILL SCHOOL POSTPONES 
OPERATIVES’ SHORT COURSE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
short “course for operative millers, 
which was to have been conducted 
Feb. 2-March 3, 1951, has been post- 
poned. Dr. John A. Shellenberger, 
head of the department of milling 
industry, said that the reason for the 
postponement was the failure to ob- 
tain a sufficient number of registrants 
to justify the expense connected with 
holding the course. He said that the 
30-day short course may be sched- 
uled for a later period this spring 
if in the meantime enough persons 
register for it. 





By JOHN OCIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Price control ac- 
tion for the entire national economy 
has been approved all the way 
through the government's economic 
stabilization circles. The only un- 
answered question early this week 
was that of timing. 

Ceilings on agricultural commodi- 
ties cannot be imposed until those 
commodities reach parity or the high- 
est price prevailing between May 24 
and June 24, 1950, whichever is 
higher. 

However, when a general price 
freeze is ordered, end products of 
agricultural commodities will be in- 
directly brought under price control 
through a freeze of most processor 
and distributive trade margins. 

This information was disclosed fol- 
lowing a session of grain, feed and 
flour milling industry consultants 
here this week with Michael V. Di- 
Salle, price director. Some of these 
consultants have been here for more 
than 10 days, but this week was the 
first time that the price director met 
with them to discuss price control 
problems. 

Regarding flour specifically, it was 
considered possible that mill mar- 
gins would not be frozen immedi- 
ately. Until wheat reached parity 
and price controls were imposed on 
it, flour might be exempt at the 
mill level. But resales in the dis- 
tributive trade probably would be 
subject to margin controls. 


Instructed to Proceed 


After the group formed their conclu- 
sions regarding supply, demand and 
problems which they forecast would 
make price controls ineffective or 
impossible of enforcement in most 
agricultural commodities, the price 
chief thanked them for their ef- 
forts and instructed them to go full 
speed ahead to prepare price orders 
for the commodities and to expand 
their staffs to handle the problems 
which would arise. 

Taking part in the meeting with 
Mr. DiSalle were Joseph G. Schmitz, 
flour price chief; Lloyd Riford and 
Dr. L. C. Cunningham, feed price 
consultants, and Harold E. Sanford 
of the Continental Grain Co., former 
head of the feed section of OPA. 

The green light for the price con- 
trol minded officials flashed last 
week when Alan Valentine was 
forced out as head of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency and supplanted 
by Eric Johnston, motion picture in- 
dustry trade association leader. Mr. 
Johnston was the sponsor of Mr. Di- 
Salle for the price administrator's 
job and clinched the decision to 
speed ahead on the price control 
front. Mr. Johnston was brought into 
the stabilization agency by the de- 


(Continued on page 346) 
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ST. LOUIS—Cooperation between 
millers, bakers and the nation’s rail- 
roads has resulted in progress to- 
wards improving the sanitary condi- 
tions under which flour is shipped, 
Fred Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., said here recently. 

Mr. Cobb, chairman of a committee 
of millers and bakers formed to work 
for improvement in boxcar sanitation, 
said the progress was the result of 
meetings between members of his 
group and the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. Results included im- 
provement not only in cleaning up of 
boxcars now in use, but also in con- 
struction and design of new boxcars 
to afford maximum sanitation, he re- 
ported. 

The St. Louis session was a follow- 
up to a meeting held in Chicago in 
September and attended by members 
of the committee, the railroad asso- 
ciation and a representative from the 
Federal Food & Drug Administration. 

At that time, Mr. Cobb reports. 
committee members “asked the rail- 
roads several specific things. They 
asked them, first of all, to improve 
the condition of their present boxcars. 
This, of course, contemplates great 
improvements and stepped up car in- 
spection reports and cleaning pro- 
grams. 
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Miller, Baker, Railroad Talks 
Speed Car Sanitation Progress 


“There has been no_ systematic 
overall car inspection and cleaning 
program carried out nationally. We 
asked the railroads to get one into 
effect, and the food and drug admin- 
istrator backed up our request. 

“We asked them further to im- 
prove the design and construction of 
new boxcars so that future construc- 
tion of these cars may contem- 
plate the possibility of keeping them 
permanently clean and fit for the 
transportation of flour.” 

Following the Chicago meeting, 
better methods of cleaning equip- 
ment are being and have been put into 
effect by certain carriers, Mr. Cobb 
said. 

At the end of his report, several 
members stated that recently flour 
has been delivered to their companies 
in boxcars marked ‘“‘test car,” show- 
ing that the railroads were attempt- 
ing to improve the sanitation prob- 
lem. é 

According to the Millers National 
Federation, several railroads are ex- 
perimenting with new ideas in end 
lining construction, including the use 
of materials which repel insects be- 
tween end linings and the outer walls 
of the car. 

One road recently built a number 


of boxcars with no end linings at all, 
and several other ideas are moving 
toward the experimental use stage, 
the federation reported. 

One new method of infestation con- 
trol in boxcars by use of Fiberglas 
wool in end and side walls, developed 
by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Toledo, will be described in an early 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. A 
principle of the system is prevention 
of accumulations of insect food mate- 
rials by filling the voids with an in- 
sect resistant material. 

The miller members of the com- 
mittee which Mr. Cobb heads include 
J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago; Henry H. Cate, Flour Mills 
of America, Kansas City; F. W. Lake, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver; Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; Charles Ritz, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; G. Cullen 
Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

Baker members are Mr. Cobb; C. F. 
Casto and G. E. Larsen, Ward Bak- 
ing Co., New York; Carl Bergquist, 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis; 
L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Chicago; Charles J. Regan, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Chicago. 





Boxcar Shortage ‘‘Worst Ever’’; 
Railroads Ask 6% Rate Increase 


While representatives of major 
railroads were presenting a petition 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion asking for a boost in freight 
rates, grainmen, and others, were 
eyeing a boxcar shortage, described 
as the worst ever experienced. 

Not directly concerned with the 
shortage, but a long range approach, 
nevertheless, was a session in Chica- 
go Jan. 17. There, representatives of 
the grain trade and of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s research 
division discussed new type cars 
which would speed up and improve 
the efficiency of grain handling. 

The USDA representatives pointed 
out that the present emergency prob- 
ably will prevent any immediate 
changes in equipment for rail ship- 
ment of grain, but they felt that re- 
search work which has been under 
way for some time should be con- 
tinued. 

Seek Multi-Purpose Car 

It is apparent, they said, that a 
multiple purpose grain car that could 
be unloaded through floor hoppers, 
and then be loaded with sacked prod- 
ucts such as flour and feed in the 
manner of present boxcars, might be 
the answer. 

Present hopper cars, while suitable 
for bulk grain unloading, are not de- 
sirable for reloading of packaged 
commodities, it was said at the ses- 
sion. 

Attending the meeting were Free- 
man Bradford, manager of the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade; J. S. Tem- 
pleton, J. S. Templeton’s Sons, Chi- 
cago; F. C. Bisson, director of re- 
search, Chicago Board of Trade; R. C. 
Booth, Piper Grain & Milling Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; L. C. Miller, 
Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., Ce- 


dar Rapids, Iowa; Ray Bowden, ex- 
ecutive vice president and Washing- 
ton representative, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn.; T. E. Ander- 
son, J. C. Winter and W. J. Hudson, 
USDA, Washington. 

In Washington, all major roads 
joined Jan. 16 in asking ICC for a 6% 





John S. Whinery 


VICE PRESIDENT—John S. Whin- 
ery, director of products control for 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has been named a vice president of 
the company. He has been connected 
with the milling firm for nearly 25 
years. For six years he was treas- 
urer of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 


increase in freight rates. The rail- 
roads said they needed the raise to 
offset costs since they received the 
last rate boost, in July, 1949. They 
said that a 6% hike may not be 
enough, that if wage and material 
costs keep rising, they may be back 
to request even higher rates. 

Railroad representatives told ICC 
that they also needed the increases to 
raise the rate of return on railroad 
investments, so that more capital 
would be attracted for road improve- 
ments and equipment purchases. 

In their requests, the roads placed 
limits on some commodities, including 
fruits and vegetables, increases lim- 
ited to 6¢ cwt. and sugar, 4¢ cwt. 

A decision may be announced by 
ICC within three months. The in- 
crease granted in 1949 took that 
length of time, and it was reported 
that ICC would speed up present pro- 
ceedings. 

Railroads have been granted eight 
boosts since the end of World War II, 
raising freight rates about 57% above 
1946 levels. 

A request that “no affirmative ac- 
tion” be taken on the railroads’ mo- 
tion has been made to ICC by Charles 
B. Bowling, chief, transportation 
rates & services division, transporta- 
tion and warehousing branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. He said that the “matter of 
needs of increased revenues for the 
railroads should be determined fol- 
lowing full and complete territorial 
hearings.” 


Shortage Aggravated 
Meanwhile, the war emergency and 
the weather were aggravating the 
growing boxcar shortage. 
In the Midwest, where grain went 
into bins wetter than usual after 
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poor-drying crop season weather, 
there were reports that a stretch of 
mild January weather was threaten- 
ing some grain and corn with spoil- 
age. 

Albert C. Remele, chairman of the 
Northwest Grain Transportation 
Committee at Minneapolis, said that 
the number of blocked elevators in 
the area is the largest for this time 
of year in the history of the grain 
industry. 

The same thought was expressed 
by Richard H. Larson, chairman of 
the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion, who declared: “The grain pro- 
ducing Midwest is suffering from the 
worst boxcar shortage for grain 
loadings ever experienced.” 

There will be trouble, unless the 
grain can start moving out in the 
next few weeks, both men said. 

A threat to take the shortage 
problem to Congress, unless railroads 
speed the movement of boxcars into 
the Upper Midwest was voiced at a 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 
meeting in St. Paul. Railroad execu- 
tives countered with the statement 
that the five-day work week is ham- 
pering operations. 

W. L. Harvey, district manager of 
the American Association of Rail- 
roads at Minneapolis, said that the 
shortage was not due to a lack of 
cars, but to such restraints as storms 
and strikes, which have prevented 
railroads from moving cars out on 
schedule. 

“People who criticize us for the 
shortage should take a look at the 
facts,” he said. 

Although boxcars are scarce in the 
Southwest and probably will be for 
some time to come, mills are not 
suffering as badly from the shortage 
as are other industries in the area. 


Trucks Used 

In the Pacific Northwest, the acute 
shortage of cars was hampering 
movement of grain to the point 
where mills at Seattle are moving 
grains, principally wheat, from inland 
points to the coast by truck in order 
to have sufficient supplies to keep in 
operation. 

Railroad men and grain men at- 
tribute the shortage to a number of 
causes, of which perhaps the war ef- 
fort is the basic one. All four of the 
northern western lines have had 
heavy programs of boxcar building 
and rehabilitation during the past 
several years, an example being the 
Great Northern which has put 20,000 
new cars onto its lines in four years. 

However, eastern lines have not 
kept up and added to their equipment 
at the same rate. There is reason to 
believe that at least some of the 
eastern lines would rather pay per 
diem rent for western equipment than 
to spend money for new equipment, 
especially now, when faced with ris- 
ing costs. 

As a result of this, when lumber, 
canned goods, aluminum and other 
products are shipped out of this area 
to eastern destinations, the cars are 
not returned. During the past several 
months some of the western lines 
have had less than 50% of their own 
equipment on their lines. 


Shipping Need Increases 

At the same time flour production in 
this area has stepped up substantially 
in the past 30 to 60 days, and the need 
for heavier movements of wheat from 
inland storage points to coast milling 
points has arisen. Thus the shortage 
of equipment at the very time when 
it is most needed has combined with 
heavy demand to bring about an 
acute boxcar shortage. 

One inland shipper who runs a 
large number of country elevators 
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Harry Shere 


IN NEW POST—Harry Shere, with 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis, for the past 32 years, has re- 
signed his position to become presi- 
dent and general manager of three 
affiliated eastern grain firms. Mr. 
Shere has been vice president and 
general manager of the Van Dusen 
Harrington terminal merchandising 
division. In his new post he will be 
managing director of the States 
Grain Corp., Chicago and New York; 
the Connecting Terminal Grain Ele- 
vator Corp., Buffalo, and the Pitts- 
burgh Grain Elevator Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 





reports that he is short 500 boxcars, 
and at the present time all grain con- 
tracts written in this area carry a 
“subject availability of boxcars” 
clause. Truck movements of grain to 
the Coast are increasing daily. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMICAL FIRM LEASES 
PLANT IN KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK — USS. Industrial 

Chemicals, Inc., has announced that 

it has leased a building at 300 S. 

3rd St., Kansas City, Kansas, for use 

as a second plant for the production 
of Pyrenone grain protectants. 

The Kansas plant will have a 
monthly capacity of 2% million 
pounds of protectants and will pro- 
vide a necessary supplement to pro- 
duction at USI’s Baltimore, Md., 
plant. 

The protectants, introduced last 
year, are formed by the imprégna- 
tion of a carrier with Pyrenone, 
which is a combination of piperonyl 
butoxide and pyrethrins. The pow- 
dered insecticides are mixed directly 
with the grains to attain control of 
and protection against insect infes- 
tation 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


JOSEPH HORN GRAIN CO. 
FORMED AT PEORIA, ILL. 


PEORIA, ILL.—The Joseph Horn 
Grain Co. was formed here recently 
by Joseph Horn, with offices in the 
Board of Trade Bldg. 

Formation of the Horn company 
followed discontinuation of the J. 
Younge Grain Co. of Peoria as of 
Dec. 29. Jacob Younge of that firm 
retired. 

The Horn firm will conduct a gen- 
eral grain business. Mr. Horn was 
with the American Distilling Co. of 
Pekin, Ill., for several years and will 
represent its grain and feed depart- 
ments. “Gus” Peterson, who was with 
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INCREASED IWA SALES RAISE 
ESTIMATE OF TOTAL EXPORTS 


Week’s Sales Under Pact Reach New Record—Some For- 
eign Countries May Take Subsidized Wheat 
as Substitute for Corn 


the Younge company for a number 
of years, will be connected with the 
Horn company. 

Mr. Younge, in a letter to his cus- 
tomers, recently announced the open- 
ing of the Horn company. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


MACHINERY MAKER PLANS 
ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING 


CHICAGO—Harold M. Soars, Sr., 
president of Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, ‘Pa., formula feed and flour 
milling machinery manufacturer, has 
invited representatives of grain proc- 
essing machinery manufacturers to 
a meeting which will be held at the 
Lake Shore Athletic Club Feb. 5. A 
proposal will be made for the organi- 
zation of a trade association for the 
group. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR MEN 
REELECT ALL OFFICERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—James F. Mullin, 
Leval & Co., was reelected president 
of the Minneapolis Terminal Elevator 
Assn. at its annual meeting Jan. 10. 
Carl C. Farrington, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., was reelected vice presi- 
dent, and Lloyd Case, secretary. W. 
L. Brisley, Electric Steel Elevator 
Division of Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
was named a new director. 
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DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
ELECTS FRANK C. TENNEY 


DULUTH—Frank C. Tenney, vice 
president of Hixon Gannon Co., Inc., 
was reelected president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade at the annual elec- 
tion meeting Jan. 16. Dudley J. Rus- 
sell, president of Duluth Universal 
Milling Co., formerly a director, was 
named vice president. Terms of both 
men are one year. 

Directors renamed for three years 
were W. R. McCarthy, Capitol Eleva- 
tor Co.; H. B. Stoker, F. H. Peavey 
& Co., and G. C. Wilson, Johnson & 
Olson Grain Co. 

Reelected to the board of arbitra- 
tion for one year were B. T. Dinham, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; M. P. 
McGraw, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and Max Rheinberger, Kellogg Com- 
mission Co. 

Members of the board of appeals 
reelected for one year were C. E. 
Fuller, Jr.. Thomson & McGinnon; 
C. E. Peterson, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co.; R. G. Sims, McCarthy Bros. Co.; 
R. W. Bolton, Atwood Larson Co., 
and Helmer Grenner, Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. 


Frank C. Tenney 


WASHINGTON—Bulging sales un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment are causing government offi- 
cials to raise their sights on export 
totals for this wheat crop year. 

It had been estimated that total 
exports, including those to India, 
might not exceed 260 million bushels. 
But recent interest in U.S. wheat, 
along with the prospective Indian 
business, now puts the 260-million- 
bushel figure at the bottom of the 
export estimate range. And govern- 
ment experts foresee a probable ex- 
port movement of 275 million bush- 
els or more through June 30, 1951. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that during the pe- 
riod Jan. 10-16, the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. confirmed sales of 19,017,000 
bu. wheat under the IWA against 
1950-51 wheat agreement quotas. The 
sales included 510,000 sacks flour (1,- 
181,000 bu. wheat equivalent). Prin- 
cipal buyers were Germany, the U.K., 
Mexico, Belgium and Switzerland. 
Cumulative sales to Jan. 16 against 
1950-51 quotas were 146,270,000 bu. 


Another Record 

Sales of 19,017,000 bu. during the 
period Jan. 10-16, established another 
new record for any one week since 
the beginning of the IWA program. 
The previous record for one week was 
set the preceding week, when sales 
totaled 11,651,000 bu., including 348,- 
194 sacks flour. 

Total sales for the two weeks of 
slightly in excess of 30 million bu. 
nearly equal the total sales for the 
first five months of the 1950-51 pro- 
gram. 

May Switch to Wheat 

The current subsidy rate from East 
Coast ports of approximately 75¢ 
bu. has priced wheat at about $15 
ton cheaper than corn and may lead 
foreign buyers to switch from corn 
and sorghums to wheat. There is no 
prohibition regarding the use of 
wheat by a member nation of the 
wheat pact. And if this distorted rela- 
tionship continues, it is expected that 
some of the foreign countries which 
had not been expected to take their 
full wheat agreement import quota 
this year may take advantage of the 
cheaper subsidized wheat as a sub- 
stitute for corn. 

In its weekly statement on IWA 
sales, USDA announced that it was 
banning the subsidy of U.S. wheat 
exported through West Coast Cana- 
dian ports since the freight rate situ- 
ation on wheat and flour from those 
ports distorted the relationship be- 
tween Pacific Coast U.S. ports and 
Canadian ports. 


In Connection with Feeding 

The wheat agreement is coming in 
for some preliminary study in in- 
formed government circles in antici- 
pation of feeding problems which 
could arise within this nation. Offi- 
cials favoring a corn reserve of not 
less than 500 million bushels say that 
we must continue to produce an an- 
nual corn crop of not less than 3.1 
billion bushels in order to maintain 
our hog population at 100 million 
head. If farmers expand hog num- 
bers to 110 million or higher, a corn 
crop of less than 3.1 billion bushels 


would cause a depletion of the corn 
reserve and even lead to widespread 
feeding of wheat to animals. An even 
larger expansion of hogs and the 
poultry population could cause a 
greater depletion of the corn reserve. 

Under those conditions, a govern- 
ment advisor sees that we may risk 
the danger of mortgaging our wheat 
supply in two ways: (1) to the ex- 
tent of commitments to export under 
the wheat agreement and (2) the cre- 
ation of an abnormal demand for 
wheat for feed to an enlarged ani- 
mal population. This prominent econ- 
omist believes that this problem may 
be upon us before we realize it, and 
he comments that attention should 
be directed to this sector shortly. 

Regarding the announcement that 
U.S. wheat and flour shipped through 
West Coast Canadian ports would not 
be eligible for subsidy payments, 
movement through Vancouver, Cana- 
da, elevators would add to the cost 
of the commodities and probably 
would require some additional sub- 
sidy payments, trade sources say. 
The USDA statement on the West 
Coast subsidy eligibility follows: 

“Sales of wheat or flour for ex- 
port from West Coast Canadian 
Ports will no longer be eligible for 
export payment under thie IWA pro- 
gram. The restriction of West Coast 
exports to U.S. ports recognizes that 
under existing rail freight and ex- 
port payment rates, wheat and flour 
not considered surplus to domestic 
needs could be sold for export from 
Canadian West Coast ports at prices 
not in the proper relation to export 
prices from U.S. ports.” 


Quotas Filled 

On Jan. 16 USDA announced that 
the 1950-51 wheat agreement quota 
for Mexico and Switzerland had been 
fulfilled. On Jan. 17 the department 
announced that the 1950-51 quota 
assigned by Portugal to Portuguese 
Guinea had been filled. Also, on Jan. 
18, the department announced that 
the 1950-51 quota for Ecuador had 
been filled. 

The table on page 32 shows by 
countries of destination for the 1950- 
51 wheat agreement year the cumula- 
tive sales of U.S. wheat and wheat 
flour which had been confirmed 
through Jan. 16 and sales by other 
exporters which had been recorded 
by the International Wheat Coun- 
cil through Jan. 12, 1951. 

USDA listed the following coun- 
tries, and territories of eligible coun- 
tries, for which wheat agreement 
quotas are closed at the present time: 
Ecuador, El] Salvador, Haiti, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Portuguese colonies of 
Portuguese India (Goa) and Portu- 
guese Guiana, Switzerland and U.K. 
territories of Aden, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., British 
Somaliland, North Borneo, Sarawak, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Dec Jan. Jan 

30 5 


Jan 
o 2 
19,030 


12 19 
31,380 *23,464 


Five mills 
*Four mills 


23,452 
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DR. L. A. RUMSEY HONORED—Dr. L. A. Rumsey, Rumsey-Perkins, Inc., 
Chicago, was recently honored by the Bakers Club of Chicago and the Bakers 
Courtesy Club prior to his leaving to become head of the new Florida State 
University school of baking as professor in baking science and management 
in the FSU school of business, Shown presenting Dr. Rumsey with several 
going-away presents are Lloyd R. Wolfe, Lloyd R. Wolfe & Associates; Dr. 
Rumsey, and A. W. Fosdyke, Anetsberger Bros., Northbrook. S. O. Werner, 
The Northwestern Miller, Chicago, is at the extreme right, while E. J. Sperry, 
Sperry Industrial Publications, Chicago, is shown in the foreground. 





Four Point Fiscal 
Program Suggested 


by Harry A. Bullis 


A four-point 
gram for “maximum production in a 


federal finance pro- 


stable economy” was outlined by 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, in a talk before the Economic 
Club of New York in New York City 
Jan. 17. 

“Industry is equipped to supply 
both intelligent action and leadership 
in this crisis,” Mr. Bullis said, as he 
suggested this program: 

1. Overhaul the federal financial 
policy and formulate a program that 
will restore confidence in the national 
credit. This, Mr. Bullis said, “should 
provide for paying as we go up to 
the limit of what the economy can 
stand.” 

2. Reduce drastically government 
spending for all non-military pur- 
poses. Such expenditures can be re- 
duced at least $6 billion, Mr. Bullis 
said. 

3. Continue and extend the use of 
indirect economic controls and insist 
on flexibility in whatever direction 
controls are imposed. “There can be 
no rigid strait-jacket to contain an 
economy as complex as the one we 
have in our land,” he declared. 

4. Enlist the cooperation of indus- 
try to inform the people of the dan- 
gers of inflation and to explain the 
“economics of sacrifice.” 
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G&F DNA COMMITTEE SETS 
CHICAGO MEETING JAN. 25 


CHICAGO—tThe national feed dis- 
tributors committee of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. will meet 
at the Union League Club, Chicago, 
Jan. 25 to discuss current and pros- 
pective problems of the feed distribu- 
tion industry. 


Express Rate Hike 
May Increase Baked 
Goods Charges 75% 


WASHINGTON 


press Agency 


The Railway Ex- 
has filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a pe- 
tition to cancel all less-than-carload 
commodity rates and charges on ar- 
ticles of food and drink, including 
bakery products 

The agency also seeks to increase 
all first-class rates by 57¢ per 100 
lb. with second class rates to be 75% 
of the increased first-class rates. The 
agency requests that these increases 
be made effective at the earliest 
possible date 

If granted, these will mean further 
increases in costs to bakers, the 
American Bakers Assn. pointed out 
in a recent bulletin. For example, the 
bulletin explained, the cost of ship- 
ping 100 lb. 200 miles at first-class 
rates today is $3.45. Second-class 
rates are 75% of that amount or 
$2.59. 

Commodity rates, which apply to 
bakery products, are 50% of the 
first-class or $1.73 per 100 Ib. in the 
above example. Under the proposed 
increase, first-class rates would be 
increased 57¢ cwt. There will be no 
more commodity rates for bakery 
products. They will have to be 
shipped at second-class rates which 
will be 75% of the increased first- 
class rates, or in the above example, 
$3.02 cwt., an increase of $1.29 cwt. 
or 75% 

The proposed increase does not 
appear to be justified, the ABA said, 
suggesting that bakers who use Rail- 
way Express should immediately file 
protests with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

An original and seven copies should 
be sent to the commission, with one 
copy to the Railway Express Agency. 
Those sent to the ICC should be ad- 
dressed: Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission, 12th St. & Independence 
Ave., Washington 25, D.C. Attention 
Mr. W. P. Bartel. The address of the 
Railway Express Agency is: Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED CREDIT MEN PLAN 
MEETING IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The feeder 
finance section of the Upper Mid- 
west feed and seed division of the 
Minneapolis Association of Credit 
Men will hold a conference Feb. 15 
at Hotel Radisson, starting at 
10 a.m. 

Financing of turkeys, hogs and 
steers and the problems involved in 
these programs will be discussed by 
the group. Speakers will be C. Dean 
McNeal, vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and A. M. 
Stevens, Ralston Purina Co., St 
Louis. 

BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS CHICAGO BOARD 

CHICAGO—Directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade have elected Fey 
R. Orr, partner with Orr & Bower, 
grain elevator operator at Momence, 
Ill., to membership in the association. 


DEATHS 


Benjamin Gottfried, 58, president 
of the Gottfried Baking Co., New 
York, died Jan. 31. Details on page 31. 








Howard W. Walton, 60, member of 
the Philadelphia grain brokerage firm 
of Walton Bros., died recently in Al- 
lenwood, Pa 


Stricken while on a business trip, 
A. W. Adam, chief engineer for Won- 
der Bakeries, Ltd., Toronto, died Jan. 
14 in Montreal. Mr. Adam had been 
on the staff of Wonder Bakeries, Ltd., 
for the past 25 years. 


Julius Bleichfeld, 54, Buffalo, vice 
president of the Bleichfeld Bag & 
Burlap Co., Inc., died Jan. 12. The 
firm with which he was associated 
was founded by his father, Juda, 
about 50 years ago. Survivors include 
Mrs. Bleichfeld, two children, four 
brothers and the father. 


Frederick T. Beauregard, 60, an ac- 
countant for 30 years with the Men- 
nell Milling Co., Toledo, died Jan. 13 
from a heart attack while attending 
church in Toledo. He formerly was 
a vocal soloist with the Toledo Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He was a World 
War I veteran. 


Fred J. Doran, 58, died recently 
in a Wichita, Kansas, hospital fol- 
lowing a heart attack. Formerly sales 
manager for the Purity Bakeries 
Corp. in Kansas City, Mr. Doran was 
manager of the Rushton Baking Co. 
in Wichita at the time of his death. 
He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 


Bruno A. Bergenthal, 67, former 
president of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, and retired 
since 1940, died at his home Jan. 21 
following a year’s illness. Mr. Ber- 
genthal had been with Red Star and 
its predecessor, the National Distill- 
ing Co., for 35 years, serving as Red 
Star president from 1922 to 1938 and 
board chairman from 1930 to 1940. 
His father, the late August, was 
founder of the firm is 1882 when it 
was the Meadow Springs Distilling 
Co. Survivors are his widow, two sons, 
a daughter and a sister. 
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NPA Puts Ban on 
Most Commercial 
Construction 


WASHINGTON — The National 
Production Authority has clamped 
tight restrictions on the building of 
stores, shopping centers, and other 
commercial structures. 

Included under this ban are retail 
stores costing more than $5,000. 
Storage warehouses and grain eleva- 
tors may be exempted under present 
provisions of the ruling. 

In general, the NPA ban is on most 
new construction which is not direct- 
ly for production purposes of an es- 
sential civilian nature. 

Exempted are storage and ware- 
house buildings used by manufac- 
turers and processors, wholesaie food 
establishments, and wholesale supply 
facilities. 

Small commercial buildings, cost- 
ing less than $5,000, are not covered 
by the regulation. Neither are altera- 
tions to commercial structures cost- 
ing less than $5,000 during a 12- 
month period. 

No commercial construction is al- 
lowed until Feb. 15, to give the NPA 
time to organize a staff to process li- 
cense applications. Following that 
date, builders must get a license from 
the agency before they can start 
work on a commercial building. 

License applications should be sub- 
mitted, on special NPA forms, to the 
U.S. Department of Commerce re- 
gional office nearest the location of 
the construction. These offices are in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Atlanta, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Dallas, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Seattle, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

In general, licenses will be granted 
only for work which furthers the de- 
fense effort, is essential to public 
health, welfare or safety, or will al- 
leviate or prevent a hardship to a 
particular community. The order, an 
amendment to the NPA’s previous 
order banning construction of amuse- 
ment facilities, is retroactive to mid- 
night Jan. 13. 
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Jap Soybean Needs 
Put U.S. Officials 
In Policy Squeeze 


WASHINGTON—Japanese require- 
ments for approximately 6 million 
bushels of soybeans has U.S. govern- 
ment officials caught in a_ policy 
squeeze. The present buoyant bean 
market would be further accelerated 
by government procurement to fill 
the Japanese bean requirements, it is 
seen. A run-up in bean prices from 
the present level would be a disturb- 
ing factor to the stabilization officials. 

On the other hand, it is reported 
from official circles that the Japa- 
nese could probably obtain these 
beans from the Manchurian main- 
land. But the present government 
policy is to deny Red China access 
to dollars or to materials which have 
a war potential such as cotton, which 
was the basis of a China-Japan ex- 
change a year ago. 

Government officials believe that 
there is an opportunity for Japan to 
exchange goods of less than war po- 
tential value to Red China for beans 
and are working to that end. 
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Controls Pessible 
By Feb. 1, Indiana 
Feed Dealers Told 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Central 
The 


States Manager 
Miller 


INDIANAPOLIS—About 600 dele- 
gates to the 49th annual convention 
of the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., Inc., meeting at the Claypool 
Hotel Jan. 21-23, were informed em- 
phatically that the days of “business 
as usual” are numbered. 

Ray B. Bowden, executive vice 
president, Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., Washington, D.C., made 
the prediction that price controls 
would be in effect by Feb. 1 and pos- 
sibly could come over the next week- 
end. He said that price controls 
would have been here sooner, except 
that suitable administrative machin- 
ery has not been available. 


Northwestern 


Much of the program was turned 
over to inspirational and educational 
addresses timed to dovetail with the 
national mobilization program. The 
message of Hal G. Hoham, Auburn, 
Ind., president of the Indiana group, 
followed that tenor. 

“America’s greatest secret weapon 
is not the A bomb nor the H bomb,” 
Mr. Hoham said. “It is the traditional 
American spirit of production and 
achievements of free men who put 
liberty ahead of all other things. Yet 
the pessimism of many today is 
alarming and we face the uncertain- 
ties of the future with many minds 
confused. 

“In our industry, which is closely 
allied with agriculture, we occupy a 
key position in the nation’s economy. 
We must shoulder our responsibilities 
and maintain our integrity, giving the 
utmost in service to our communities. 
The country grain elevators and feed 
dealers are looked to by farmers for 
the sound advice so vital to their 
welfare and a prosperous economy in 
the community.” 

Fred K. Sale, Indianapolis, secre- 
tary of the Indiana association, in his 
annual message, said grain and feed 
dealers face many uncertainties in 
the operations in the months ahead. 

“We are all conscious of the prob- 
ability that in the near future we 
again will be working under alloca- 
tions, margins and price and wage 
controls imposed by our government,” 
he said. “But have we given proper 
consideration to putting our elevators 
and feed plants in readiness, mechani- 
cally speaking, for their adequate op- 
erations during the next few years, 
or possibly longer? 

“Is your machinery in good repair? 
How is your stock of repair parts, 
such as belting, grinder and motor 
repairs? Such repairs soon will be 
more difficult to obtain as the gov- 
ernment takes over many essential 
materials for war requirements. It 
isn’t too late yet to give this matter 
your serious and immediate atten- 
tion.” 


Healthy Growth 


The Indiana association, which has 
grown from a membership of barely 
10@ members 22 years ago to nearly 
900 at present, will celebrate its gold- 
en jubilee anniversary in January, 
1952. It is the second largest group 
of its kind in the nation and finan- 
cially stronger than any other grain 
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or feed dealers association, according 
to reports of its officers. 

D. W. Crutchfield, Crutchfield 
Grain & Feed Co., Yeoman, was elect- 
ed president of the association. 

amed vice president was Richard 
Hardin, Fortville (Ind.) Grain Co., 
Inc. Fred K. Sale was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Four new directors were elected: 
Hal G. Hoham, Auburn (Ind.) Grain 
Co.; Maynard G. Alderfer, B. I. Hol- 
fer & Co., Walkerton; Harry O. Mil- 
ler, Graham Grain Co., Terre Haute, 
and R. T. Creekmore, Goodrich Bros., 
Winchester. 

“Preparation for an Atomic Disas- 
ter” was the subject covered by Dr. 
James .E. Chapman, captain in the 
Army Medical Corps and active in 
civilian defense in Indianapolis. He 
told the delegates what they might 
expect to experience in the event of 
an atomic bomb explosion and em- 
phasized that the casualties suffered 
in Japanese explosions could be re- 
duced 50% by prompt and proper 
medical attention and by individual 
efforts on the part of the people to 
protect themselves. 

The insidious undermining of demo- 
cratic principles practiced by the 
Communist party, with a warning 
that this enemy is not idle in the 
U.S., was graphically cited by Dr. 
Chapman. 

All of the delegates and the many 
wives present attended the annual 
banquet Jan. 22 and were enter- 
tained by the Varsity Glee Club of 
Purdue University under the leader- 
ship of Albert P. Stewart. Hosts for 
the entertainment were the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade and grain, feed 
and allied firms in the Indianapolis 
market. 

A feed panel discussion featured 
the Jan. 23 session. Subjects discussed 
were “Grinding and Mixing of Feeds,” 
with Dr. G. B. Wood, Purdue Univer- 
sity, as moderator; “Custom Mixing 
of Feeds,” Floyd Trimble, Westfield, 
Ind., moderator; “Building Commer- 
cial Feeds,” Jesse Zook, Camden, 
moderator, and “Effective Use of La- 
bor and Equipment,” Dr. Wood, mod- 
erator. 
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LLOYD LARSON TO SPEAK 
AT NORTHWEST MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. will hold 
its first 1951 meeting at Hotel Radis- 
son Jan. 29, with Lloyd Larson, Chi- 
cago, secretary of the American De- 
hydrators Assn., the principal speaker. 

Mr. Larson will discuss the role of 
alfalfa meal in formula feeds. The 
talk will be the first of the series 
planned by the association in which 
representatives of feed ingredient 
producers will discuss their products. 

A cocktail hour, starting at 5:15 
p.m., will precede dinner at 7:15 p.m. 

A revised schedule of meetings has 
been announced, as follows: Jan. 29, 
Feb. 26, April 2, April 30 and May 28. 
With the exception of the April 2 
meeting, all will be held on the last 
Monday of each month. 
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AMF MAY EXPAND 

BROOKLYN—The possible neces- 
sity for acquiring new production fa- 
cilities to meet rearmament program 
demands was discussed before the 
Management Club of the American 
Machine & Foundry Co. here recently. 
Maj. Gen. Russell L. Maxwell, U.S. 
Army retired, vice president in charge 
of personnel for AMF, said the com- 
pany might be compelled to create 
new facilities or acquire additional 
capacity. 
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TOLEDO BOARD OF TRADE OFFICERS—The newly elected officers of the 
Toledo Board of Trade were photographed at the board’s diamond jubilee 
celebration at the Toledo Club Jan. 15. Left to right, they are P. A. Kier, 
manager, National Biscuit Co., Toledo mill, president; George J. Forrester, 
president, Forrester Grain Co., second vice president; P. M. Barnes, manager, 
Lansing Grain Co., treasurer, and A. E. Schultz, secretary. 





Ohio Bakers Assn. Reelects 
Forrest Sharpe as President 


CINCINNATI—Consumers of bak- 
ery products will, this year, become 
more conscious than ever before of 
the advantages of procuring these 
foods from commercial bakeries. This 
was the theme of an address by Karl 
E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, president of the American 
Bakers Assn., at the 45th annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Bakers Assn. in 
the Hotel Sheraton-Gibson here Jan. 
14-16. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded George N. Graf of New York 
City, merchandising director, Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
whose subject was “This Is Our As- 
signment,” and Walter Clissold, Bak- 
ers Helper, Washington, who dis- 
cussed “Prospective Controls and the 
General War Outlook.” 

Convention features included a 
President's Reception on the opening 
night, a “Morning Glory Breakfast” 
Jan. 15, with James E. Gheen, humor- 
ist, as the speaker; a demonstration 
of pie and cake baking by Monroe 
Boston Strause and John W. Elling of 
the International Milling Co., and the 
closing banquet the evening of Jan. 
16, with a floor show and dancing fol- 
lowing. 

All Officers Reelected 

All officers of the association were 
reelected by the board of trustees. 
They are: President, Forrest Sharpe, 
Jacob Laub Baking Co., Cleveland; 
vice president, Morgan Pennington, 
Pennington Bros. Baking Co., Cincin- 
nati; treasurer, Fred Allen, Donald- 
son Baking Co., Columbus, and secre- 
tary, Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus. George Hecker, Columbus, 
continues as interstate representative, 
and Harry C. Fisher, Cleveland, as 
allied representative. Al Baker, Zanes- 
ville, is a new trustee. 

Mr. Fisher was reelected president 
of the Ohio Bakers Service Club, and 
Arthur Ralls, Cleveland, continues as 
the club’s secretary. 

Describing the advertising and pro- 
motional campaign of the ABA this 
year, Mr. Baur said that “in adver- 
tisements in newspapers and maga- 
zines, over radio and television sta- 
tions, the role of the baker in build- 
ing our nation’s health, will be related 
to the public.” 


In his talk, Mr. Graf declared that 
“business as unusual will be the key- 
note from here on out. Our assign- 
ment is to remobilize the country. 
Freedom's price is sacrifice, for the 
hope of the world rests on the U.S. 
economy. 


Price Controls Predicted 

Mr. Clissold predicted that price 
controls are coming, with the best 
guess about March 1. He added, how- 
ever, that Washington now lacks the 
personnel to enforce price controls, 
pointing out that there are now only 
325 enforcement agents compared 
with some 60,600 in OPA at its height. 

“At this time,” Mr. Clissold said, 
“Washington is thinking first about 
military requirements and second 
about food. Wage controls are on the 
way, but they will be plenty soft, with 
a possibility of the wage policy be- 
ing at the local level. There will be 
a freezing of manpower, but there 
is a tremendous untapped source 
some 50 million women who can re- 
place men in many jobs.” 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BAKERS’ GROUPS 
HONOR DR. L. A. RUMSEY 


CHICAGO—Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
Rumsey-Perkins, Inc., and for many 
years first vice president of the Chi- 
cago Bakers Courtesy Club, was giv- 
en a farewell luncheon by members 
of the organization at the Sherman 
Hotel Jan. 17. 

Dr. Rumsey left Jan. 19 for Talla- 
hassee, Fla., to take up his new duties 
as professor of baking science and 
management in the school of business 
of the Florida State University. 

About 60 members of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club and also several offi- 
cers and members of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago attended the luncheon to 
express their appreciation for his 
services to the baking industry over 
a period of many years. Mr. Rumsey 
was a charter member of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club and served as its first 
vice president for many years. 

A. W. Fosdyke, Anetsberger Bros., 
president of the club, presided and 
told of Dr. Rumsey’s many contribu- 
tions to the club and to the industry. 
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FLOUR SALES UP FOR SPRING 
MILLS, DOWN IN SOUTHWEST 





Buyers Hesitant as Confusion on Price Ceilings Dominates 


Wheat Market; Production Continues Heavy 
in Most Areas 


Flour business is slow to fair, re- 
flecting the hesitancy of buyers to 
commit themselves on large pur- 
chases due to uncertainties of the 
wheat market. Confusion over possi- 
ble price ceiling moves has tended 
to curb buying interest temporarily, 
although it is considered likely that 
fairly heavy purchases would be made 
on a swing either way in wheat val- 
ues. Backlogs for most bakers re- 
main heavy, estimated at an average 
of 90 days on hard winters and 60 
days on springs, although recent large 
production has trimmed the contract 
balances somewhat. In the South- 
west, sales were the slowest in sev- 
eral months, while for spring mills 
the week’s volume was up somewhat 
from the previous week. 


EUROPEAN BUYERS 
SHUN U.S. MARKET 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration was the principal buyer 
of export flour last week, and the 
egency is expected to be back in the 
market for flour for Yugoslavia 
shortly. A total of 440,000 sacks was 
bought for Germany. Increased busi- 
ress with Ecuador and a substantial 
number of sales to Puerto Rico were 
noted, but bids from European buy- 
ers were below mills’ price ideas. 
FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
69,535 sacks less in the week ending 
Jan. 19 than in the previous week. 
These mills representing 73% of the 
total flour production in the U.S. 
made 3,630,377 sacks compared with 
3,699,912 in the previous week and 
3,314,928 in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 4,067,655 and three years 
ago 3,752,775 sacks. Production de- 
creased 21,834 sacks in the South- 
west, 20,275 sacks in Buffalo, 31,924 
sacks in the Central and Southeast 
and 16,268 sacks in the North Paci- 
fic Coast. Production increased 20,766 
sacks in the Northwest. 


SPRING VOLUME 
GAINS MODERATELY 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 70% of five-day capacity last 
week, compared with 57% the pre- 
vious week and 111% a year ago. 
Sales again consisted largely of rela- 
tively small fill-in lots. Most bakers 
have relatively large amounts of flour 
booked and because of the confusion 
surrounding the market picture as a 
result of impending decisions on price 
ceilings they are content to allow 
order balances to dwindle. While re- 
cent shipments have outstripped 
sales, a backlog averaging about 60 
days’ running time remains on mills’ 
books. Production last week soared 
to 121% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with the previous week's 
revised average of 110%. A year ago 
output averaged 84% of capacity. 

Mills in the Southwest last week 
—— 

Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 32. 


had the slowest flour business since 
October, with sales averaging 38% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
62% the previous week and 103% a 
year ago. Almost one third of the 
sales were to the government or for 
private export. Bakery flour demand 
was restricted, and it became evi- 
dent that bakers who have large 
amounts ordered are not using it as 
rapidly as had been expected. Some 
easing of shipping instructions was 
noted, although production held to 
105% of five-day capacity. Bakers are 
said to be warehousing more flour 
than usual, with some keeping 30- 
day supplies on hand. 


INTEREST IN BUYING 
LIMITED IN EAST 


Sales at New York were limited, 
with buyers generally taking only 
fill-in lots. Round lot buying was very 
spotty. A decline in baked goods con- 
sumption and the heavy buying of a 
few weeks ago were cited as causes 
for the slump in flour sales. Shipping 
directions remained satisfactory, 
however. Demand for flour in the 
Buffalo area was light. Production 
figures also showed a drop. About 
the only buying was for replacement 
purposes, and there was not much of 
that. Sales of baked goods generally 
were slower. 

Trading remained rather dull at 
Boston, with most business of an odd- 
lot nature. Prices were easier, but 
some buyers continued to hope for 
an appreciable dip. Rumors of a 
price freeze also made some opera- 
tors cautious. Business remained slow 
at Philadelphia, with buyers continu- 
ing their cautious policy. Most bak- 
ers booked well ahead some time 
ago, and the only trading was in 
modest amounts required by some to 
maintain operations. Bakers in the 
Pittsburgh area also were cautious 
in their buying because of the possi- 
bility of price controls. Clears were 


in good demand, but hard Kansas 
flours, springs and soft wheat flours 
generally met with only moderate 
demand. Directions were good. 


BUYERS HOLD OFF 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


Flour business at Chicago was lim- 
ited, with buyers holding off while 
waiting to see what government ac- 
tion would be taken. Inquiries were 
more numerous, but flour was taken 
only for current needs. Directions 
were fair. Family flour sales were 
limited, although directions were 
good. Business among other mills in 
the central states area was only fair, 
sales amounting to about 40% of 
capacity. Some sales were made to 
the cracker trade, but no big sales 
were reported. Blenders and the fam- 
ily trade bought sparingly. 

Mills at St. Louis last week re- 
ported good sales and heavy deliv- 
eries, especially on family flour. De- 
mand for clears was good. Elsewhere 
in the area, there was a little activity 
in new sales. But most of the busi- 
ness was not in large amounts. Ship- 
ping directions were good. 


SALES VOLUME 
SMALL IN SOUTH 


A curtailment in flour buying in- 
terest was reported in the South. 
Sales at New Orleans were generally 
of small volume. Many buyers’ price 
ideas were lower than the offering 
levels. The best of the slow demand 
was for hard winters. Only a few 
occasional sales of northern springs 
for future delivery were made. De- 
mand for soft winters showed no im- 
provement, with cracker and cookie 
bakers well covered by contracts. 
Cake flour sales were slow. Shipping 
directions held up well. Export busi- 
ness showed some improvement. 


OPERATIONS HEAVY 
IN PACIFIC N.W. 


Mills continued to operate at a 
high rate at Seattle—the best rate 
of production for the last two years. 
No new contracts have been made 
recently, but more business is ex- 
pected to appear before current or- 
ders are filled. Except for some small 
bookings, little new business was re- 
ported at Portland. But mills there 
also were grinding at a hight rate 
as a result of the accumulation of 
both domestic and export business. 





Limited Scattered Semolina Sales 
Reported; Output Remains Large 


Some interest in semolina pur- 
chases was evident last week, but 
resulting sales were not large. Buy- 
ing was confined mainly to fill-in lots. 

A further increase in macaroni de- 
mand was reported by eastern trade 


sources, and this was reflected in 
stepped up movement of semolina 
from mills. Depleted wholesaler 


stocks and cooler weather, plus stock- 
ing up for the early Lenten season, 
kept macaroni manufacturers busy 
filling orders. 

Most manufacturers are booked on 
semolina for two to three months, al- 
though others continue to operate on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Shipments re- 
cently have exceeded new bookings, 
and the backlog of orders, while still 
substantial, is dwindling. 

Receipts of durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis were reduced last week, due 
in a large part to the limited supply 
of boxcars for moving grain. Pre- 
miums for cash wheat advanced, 
reaching 22¢ over the May future 
Jan. 22, compared with 18¢ over a 
week earlier. In line with the higher 


wheat costs, quotations on standard 
semolina were higher Jan. 22, rang- 


ing $6.20@6.30 sack, bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

Production last week averaged 
108% of five-day capacity, near the 


level of the previous week and well 
above the production in the compar- 
able week a year ago. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Jan. 20, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb 
Choice 2 
Choice 3 
Medium 2 Durum or better 
Medium 3 Durum or 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com 
parisons: percentage of capacity based on 
five-day week: 


or better 





5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No ca- pro- of ca 
mills pacity 


duction pacity 
Jan. 13-19 169,500 108 
Previous week 12 192,000 *209 2 109 
Year ago 12 213,000 84 

Crop year 

production 
July 1, 1950-Jan. 19, 1951 «++ 5,680,131 
July 1, 1949-Jan. 20, 1950 5,481,368 


*Revised 
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BIG OUTPUT TRIMS 
MILLFEED VALUES 


Prices Decline $2.50@3 Ton as Mills 
Grind Near Capacity, Demand 
Remains Limited 


Millfeed markets continued pres- 
sure of heavy production and indif- 
ferent demand, and prices declined 
$2.50@3 ton in the past week. With 
mills running near capacity, consid- 
erable feed was on track and diffi- 
cult to move. 

A lull in formula feed demand was 
noted last week by most feed manu- 
facturers in the Northwest. The re- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 237.6 as of 
Jan. 7, down 4 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
237.7, down 6.5 points from the 
previous week. 











duced buying was apparent in all 
lines, although the various types of 
feed sold in approximately the same 
relative amounts as in recent weeks, 
with dairy rations leading. 

Apparently both dealers and feed- 
ers are holding back purchases be- 
cause of the confusion concerning 
possible price control action. The 
belief is widespread in the country, 
according to some reports, that when 
and if controls are ordered a roll 
back will result on feed prices. This 
view—which appears incorrect be- 
cause grain prices remain below mini- 
mum ceiling levels designated in the 
control law—has caused many buyers 
to limit purchases to nearby needs. 

Formula feed demand was only fair 
in the Southwest last week, and pro- 
duction took one of the sharpest drops 
of the season. 

There was no doubt that the indus- 
try had come up against a January 
lag in business, a tendency which is 
more or less normal for this time of 
the year. January always is an inac- 
tive or between-season month for 
chicken and turkey raisers, as well as 
for hog producers. New chicks and 
turkeys are not started in the South- 
west before February or March, so 
starting feeds are not normally in de- 
mand and the amount of full-sized 
birds on feed is low at this time of 
year. 

Dealers and distributors restocked 
rather heavily around the end of 1950, 
and slowness of retail sales has held 
their new purchases to a minimum 
since the first of the year. 

Formula feed prices declined on the 
average of $1@2 ton this week, and 
the softness in prices was another 
contributing factor to the draggy de- 
mand. Z 

Poultry and broiler feed sales were 
only fair in this area. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 54,738 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 55,153 tons in the 
week previous and 52,017 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
1,432,348 tons as compared with 1,- 
461,420 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Advance: 
Strongest for Deferred 


Values Fluctuate Considerably on Price Control, 
War Development Reports; Exports Sustained 


Wheat futures prices early this 
week returned to a point slightly 
above the levels of a week earlier 
on nearby deliveries and as much as 
4¢ higher on some deferred contracts. 


The largest gain was registered by 
Chicago July, with the September 


quotation there and July and Septem- 
ber at Kansas City also relatively 
strong. Minneapolis futures showed 
little change in the Monday-to-Mon- 
day comparison, although prices fluc- 
tuated considerably during the week 
as at the other futures markets. News 
and rumors about price ceiling action 
and possibilities of settling the Korean 
conflict dominated market action dur- 
ing the week, along with export trade. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
leading markets Jan. 22 were: Chi- 
cago—March $2.45%4@2.45%, May 
$2.46%, July $2.41%@2.42, Septem- 
ber $2.42%@2.42%; Minneapolis 
May $2.39%, July $2.39%; _Kansas 
City—March $2.38, May §$ 
2.37%, July $2.33% @2.33%, 
ber $2.34%4 





Controls Closer 

The shake-up in command in the 
Economic Stabilization Agency which 
put Eric Johnston in charge of the 
agency, was interpreted as a step cer- 
tain to bring mandatory price curbs 
closer. However, a number of observ- 
ers believe that grains selling under 
the legal minimum ceiling levels will 
not be put under the impending price 
freeze order. Lack of definite word 
as to what will be done kept markets 
in a state of confusion most of last 
week, and the answers to the trade’s 
questions on controls were not com- 
pletely available from official sources 
early this week. Persistent rumors 
of a possible withdrawal of US. 
troops from Korea influenced wheat 
markets last week, but a statement 
of Gen. MacArthur declaring that 
U.S. forces were prepared to make a 
firm stand apparently squelched the 
rumors. 

Export business has been heavy in 
recent weeks, a factor which has con- 
tributed strength to futures markets 
as hedges were placed. The govern- 
ment announced that sales of wheat 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment again set a crop year record, 
reaching some 19 million bushels in 
the week ending Jan. 16. Some ob- 
servers now believe that crop year 
exports may reach 260 million bush- 
els. The U.K., Germany and Japan 
were reported seeking offers again 
early this week. 

Spring Premiums Up 

Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis 
were light to moderate, limited by 
the shortage of boxcars. A total of 
986 cars was received at Minneapo- 
lis, while 874 arrived at Duluth. Mills 
usually took what supplies they 
needed early in the daily trading ses- 
sions, and when needs were filled they 
withdrew from buying. The best buy- 
ing interest was noted for ordinary 
protein wheat, especially if damage- 
free and otherwise sound. Premiums 
on highest protein types and the or- 
dinary types were up, but those in 
intermediate protein classifications 
weakened. Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring through 12% protein was 
quoted at 2¢ over the May future 
Jan. 20, 13% protein 3@4¢ over, 
14% 7@9¢ over, 15% 20@23¢ over, 
16% nominally 29@33¢ over May. 
Durum premiums also edged high- 


er. Smaller receipts were a more im- 
portant factor in the advance than 
any particular aggressiveness in de- 
mand. Top fancy milling durum was 
quoted Jan. 20 at 20@22¢ over May, 
choice No. 2 amber or better 6@19¢ 
over, choice No. 3 at 2¢ under to 13¢ 
over and No. 2 or better medium mill- 
ing durum at 5¢ under to 8¢ over. 
The average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 12.74% and 
the durum 11%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Jan. 20: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNB or N@ 6&8 Ib.......... $2.414%@ 
12.00% Protein voen eevee 2.41% @ 
13.00% Protein 2.42% @2.43% 
14.00% Protein 2.46% @2.48% 
15.00% Protein ....... 2.59% @2.62% 
16.00% Protein 2.68% @2.72% 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

1¢ each Ib, to 
reaped 2¢ each 1 to 2%. 

The thought that price regulations 
would not distinguish between pro- 
teins in setting wheat ceilings and 
the good demand for lower protein 
wheat have reduced the cash pre- 
mium structure at Kansas City to a 
common range throughout the prot- 
tein scale. Ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter wheat and 14% protein 
were both 3@4¢ over the May future 
Jan. 22. This compares with 1%4%@ 
3%¢ over for the ordinary and 2@4¢ 
over for the 14% protein a week 
earlier, Meanwhile, the May future 
moved higher at a slow pace. By Jan. 
22 the basic future was $2.375%, com- 
pared with the week's high of $2.38 
that same day and the low of $2.33% 
Jan. 17. There was a fair to good de- 
mand from the milling trade. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 20, protein con- 
tent considered: 


Test weight 
2¢ each Ib 
Damage 


55 Ib l¢ to 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.. $2.39@2.43% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.38@ 2.43 
No. 3 Dark and Hard....... 2.36@2.42 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.... 2.34@2.40 
Mas 2 MGR ssicsce ee 2.39@2.43 
No. 2 Red 2.38@2.42% 
Dey, Be 00,0 6enks hen ede ud 2.36@2.41% 
No. 4 Red 2.34@2 39% 
At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 


winter wheat was selling at $2.62@ 
2.63 Jan. 22, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with no premium for 
higher protein. Demand is poor but 
there is no selling pressure. 


Japan Buys Heavily 

Sale of 80,000 tons of wheat and 
130,000 tons of barley from the Pac- 
ifie Coast by private exporters was 
confirmed to Japanese private inter- 
ests last week. All of the wheat will 
move out of the Pacific Northwest, 
but nearly all of the barley will move 
out of California. Two cargoes of bar- 
ley have been confirmed out of the 
Pacific Northwest. Japanese buyers 
also are in the market for an addi- 
tional 100,000 tons of wheat. 

This comprised the export business 
for prices were pushed out of line for 
business with the U.K. and the con- 
tinent. White wheat prices were 
boosted up to $2.29% bu. at the end 
of the week with hard red winters at 
$2.21% bu. 

CCC purchased only 50,000 bu. last 
week in its initial effort 6n the cur- 
rent crop. Private trade offers ex- 
ceeded the price CCC was willing to 
pay. 

Abnormally mild weather continues 
with no heavy snows so far. 
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CurRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





The Northwestern Miller has adopted the five-day week as the 
basis for computing and reporting the percentage of activity operated 
by reporting mills. In past years, this journal used the six-day week 
as the basis for reports shown in this department, but it is believed 
that adoption of the five-day week as the basis for mill activity will 
yield a weekly index figure more indicative of flour mill operating 
schedules which have come to be based upon the five-day week in the 
postwar readjustment period. 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

















Jan. 13-19, *Previous Jan.15-26, Jan. 16-21, Jan. 18-23, 
1951 week 1950 1949 1948 
Northwest $16,287 5,5 707,664 859,416 835,489 
Southwest 1, 430, 178 1,2 1,568,783 1,508,642 
Buffalo . ° 22,3 . 649,080 538,077 
Central and Southeast swae 540, 886 561 195 695,523 546,162 
North Pacific Coast 368,908 265,165 394 324,405 
TORO akeess side 3,630,377 3,699,912 3,314,928 4,067,655 
73 73 72 70 


Percentage of total US. output 
*Revised. 


-—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
Jan. 13-19, Previous Jan. 15-20 





1951 week 1950 
Northwest . 98 95 81 
Southwest 105 107 92 
Buffalo 114 118 105 
Central and 8. E. 72 81 86 
No. Pacific Coast 97 102 82 
Totals. 98 100 90 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour %e ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 13-19 ... 340,600 359 306 105 
Previous week .. 340,600 105 
Year ago «sss 340,600 96 
Two years ago .. 340,600 124 
Five-year average 107 
Ten-year average ....... 102 
Salina 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Jan, 13-19 83,500 91,160 109 
Previous week $3,500 89,824 108 
Year ago .. 83,500 79,896 96 
Two years ago. 83,500 90,777 109 
Five-year average 109 
Ten-year average 104 
Wichita 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 13-19 99,000 120,412 122 
Previous week 99,000 115,000 116 
Year ago 99,000 86,971 88 
Two years ago .. 99,000 ¥ neackees 113 
Five-year average 108 
Ten year average . 110 
Representative Mills Beem of 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output = _ tivity 
Jan, 13-19 . 836,750 859,300 103 
Previous week 836,750 $88,272 106 
Year ago 834,250 755,972 91 
Two years ago 834,500 940,529 113 
Five-year average - 100 
Ten-year average 98 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour 
eapacity output 
Jan. 13-19 . 671,400 508,962 


Previous week 

Year ago . 65 

Two years ago 650, 805 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average . 
*Revised 


*540,886 





Tennessee, Vir- 


% ac- 





Crop year oe od production 
-————July 1 to—— 














, Jan. 16-21, Jan. 18-23, Jan. 20, 
“— 1948 1950 

96 20,530,482 

138 5 116 36,060,495 

129 7 5,751,644 

2 15,170,660 

22 7,382,159 

110 94,895,440 

5-day week Flour Jo ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 13-19 282.500 342,953 121 

Previous week “311,745 110 

Year ago 3 266,571 84 

Two years ago 315, "800 322,464 102 

Five-year average 100 

Ten-year average ‘ . 90 


*Revised 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

ror output tivity 

Jan. 13-19 473,334 86 

Previous week °483,776 88 

Year ago 441,093 80 

Two years ago . 536,952 97 

Five-year average . a 83 

“Ten-year average ° 74 

*Revised 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 13-19 459,500 *522,310 14 

Previous week 469,500 542,585 118 

Year ago 506,000 529,985 105 

Two years ago 503,600 649,080 129 

Five-year average ........ > ‘ 96 


Ten-year average . +e thee - 86 
*To be revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mille on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 


ington Mills 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan, 13-19 230,000 218,345 95 
Previous week 230,000 *219,850 96 
Year ago 202,500 191,899 956 
Two years ago 202,500 263,080 130 
Five-year average ots ens oe 8&3 
Ten-year average 77 


*Revised 





Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Jan. 13-19 133,000 134,295 100 
Previous week 133,000 05 112 
Year ago 122,000 61 
Two years ago 122,000 108 
Five-year average . 98 
Ten-year average ‘ 95 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, 


together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and st. Joseph; 
Dakota and M 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Mi TT 





Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.¥. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


——S8outhwest*—— 
Weekly Crop year 





c——North west *— 
Weekly Crop year 


-—Buffalot—, --Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Jan. 13-19 . 28,961 752,379 15,548 412,091 10,229 267,878 54,738 1,432,348 
Previous week 29,403 $15,100 10.650 $55,153 
Two weeks ago 27,612 14,286 19,119 62,017 
1950 +» 256,335 13,891 411,531 49,839 1 
1949 -.. 31,768 16,613 431,637 61,157 1 
1948 30,550 3.5 16,720 523,877 68,876 1 
1947 oo. 31,7212 801,863 20,408 483,171 63.056 1 
Five-yr. average 29,667 820,780 16,576 452,461 57,533 1 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity 





tAll mille, tReviaed 





NEBRASKA ELEVATOR BURNS 


WYMORE, 


NEB.—Fire _ recently 
destroyed the Uhlmann grain elevator 
here, causing a loss estimated at $30,- 
000, Roy Hart, manager said. The 





blaze was believed to have been 
caused by spontaneous combustion. 
About 12,000 bu. corn were lost. Bent 
Hunt and son of Kansas City own 
the 14,000 bu. elevator, which was 
the largest in the Wymore area. 





ROAR AD os Cenbiige en Cees ade 
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TOLEDO EXCHANGE DIAMOND JUBILEE—Four grain exchange presi- 
dents and two Washington representatives of the grain trade were among 
the 160 men who attended the formal celebration of the 75th birthday of the 
Toledo Board of Trade Jan. 15. Left to right are Theodore A. Wagner, vice 
president, Frauenheim Corp., Wagner Grain division, Buffalo, president of the 
Buffalo Corn. Exchange; Carl E. Bostrom, Lowell & Hoit, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade; P. A. Kier, manager, National Biscuit Co., Toledo 
mill, president of the Toledo Board of Trade; Robert C. Woodworth, Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis, president of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange; William F. 
Brooks, executive secretary, National Grain Trade Council, Washington, 
D.C., and Ray B. Bowden, executive vice president and Washington represen- 
tative, Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 





Bakers’ Groups Publicly Refute 
Allegations Made by Pearson 


WASHINGTON — Bakers through- 
out the country rushed to defend the 
baking industry against the charges 
of “price-fixing” and high profits 
made by newspaper columnist Drew 
Pearson in his Jan. 13 column. 

Replies by representatives for Sen. 
Guy M. Gillette and Mr. Pearson were 
received by John T. McCarthy, Jer- 
sey Bread Co., Toledo, chairman of 
the American Bakers Assn., and were 
termed “favorable” by an 
spokesman. Both parties said the al- 
legations were being investigated 
further. 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: A news story 
on the controversy stemming from 
the Pearson column appeared on page 
13 of the Jan. 16 issue of The North- 
western Miller.) 

Investigation Promised 

One Washington newspaper in- 
formed the ABA that the newspaper 
itself would look further into the con- 
troversy and explain matters satis- 
factorily if Pearson failed to do so. 

Paul Hadlick, counsel! for the Gil- 
lette Senate Committee, told The 
Northwestern Miller this week that 
he had never made any statement 
of approval of the statements con- 
cerning the baking industry made in 
newspaper columns issued by Drew 
Pearson. He said that the Pearson 
representative had not seen the com- 
mittee report but evidently had used 
information taken from the public 
record of the committee hearings. 
He assumed that the Pearson state- 
ment on bread bakers’ margins was 
taken from the disputed Marketing 
and Transportation Situation report 
which was issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last fall. (A news 
story on this report appeared on page 
9 of the Sept. 26, 1950, issue of The 
Northwestern Miller.) 


Claims No Responsibility 


Mr. Hadlick also said that in re- 
gard to the McCarthy telegram to 
Sen. Gillette, the senator found no 
reason why he should assume re- 
sponsibility for the statements pub- 
lished by Pearson and that retrac- 


ABA : 


tions were due not from him or the 
committee, but from the author. 

There is a strong possibility that 
the Gillette report on the food in- 
dustry may never see the light of 
official publication. This was learned 
this week in informed Senate circles 
which noted that Sen. Gillette was 
no longer a member of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee and conse- 
quently could not officially issue a 
report for the subcommittee. At any 
rate he will have little if anything 
to say about. the final shape of the 
comment if the Senate decides to 
issue it. There are strong indications 
that the report if issued will be 
drastically edited by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee which in some 
Democratic quarters is in sharp dis- 
agreement with Sen. Gillette 

Meanwhile, cooperative advertise- 
ments in several sections of the U.S 
informed the consumer that the Pear- 
son statements were false. In Wiscon- 
sin, 10 Appleton bakers used _ half- 
page newspaper advertisements to re- 
fute the Pearson claims, 


Bakers Refute Claims 


Facts used by Mr. McCarthy in his 
telegrams to Pearson and Sen. Gil- 
lette were used as the basis of an ad 
titled “The Truth About Bread and 
Bread Prices.” 

The advertisement pointed out that 
“the truth is the baker’s profit 
nationally on a loaf of bread averages 
less than ‘e¢. (The Pearson column 
stated. that figures contained in the 
soon-to-be-released Gillette Senate 
committee report showed that the 
baker’s margin had risen from 6.2¢ in 
1939 to 6.5¢ at the height of the war 
and to 10.5¢ today.) 

Answering Pearson’s’ statement 
that bread prices have increased to 
as high as 25¢ “despite the fact that 
the cost of ingredients has dropped,” 
and that “lard, for example, dropped 
in price from 26¢ to 11%¢ Ib.,” the 
bakers pointed out “the price of lard 
increased from 10.5¢ lb. in 1949 to its 
current price of 22¢, the carload price 
on the day the article was published.” 
Pearson’s 


Answering M1 request 


; 


for “a roll-back of bread prices” the 
advertisement noted “according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics report, 
the price of bakery products has in- 
creased only 4.5%, one of the smallest 
percentage increases of all foods, de- 
spite continuously rising costs of op- 
eration and ingredients.” 


Profit Figures Shown 

In his telegram to Mr. Pearson, Mr. 
McCarthy said that the profit on a 
baker's pound of bread is seldom over 
1%%¢. The claim is substantiated in an 
article appearing in the Minneapolis 
Star and credited to the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange Jan. 16 showing how 
the consumer's dollar spent for bread 
is divided. 

The article charts the path of wheat 
from an average growing point to a 
bakery located an average distance 
away from the wheat processing 
point. Based on figures assembled a 
year ago, it shows the delivered cost 
of 100 lb. flour to a baker is $6.26. 
Adding $2.16 for 20 lb. additional in- 
gredients (fat, milk, yeast, etc.), the 
total cost of the raw material in- 
volved in 160 16-0z. loaves of bread 
is $8.42. 


Bakers’ Costs Detailed 

Thus the raw material cost of the 
baked loaf, per pound, was 5%¢ at 
the time the breakdown was made. 
The baker must add to this figure 
2%e¢ for shop labor and overhead, 
3%¢ for administrative, selling and 
delivery expense, 1¢ for a double wax 
wrapper, and %¢ for the margin of 
gross profit anticipated by the baker. 
The table then totals these figures 
to attain the 13¢ wholesale selling 
price to grocers and adds 2¢ for the 
grocer’s margin, to break down the 
production and distribution costs in- 
volved in a 1-lb. loaf retailing at 15¢. 

A chart accompanying the article 
showed that the baker actually re- 
ceived 50¢ of each dollar spent by the 
consumer for bread, but that out of 
this gross return he must pay for all 
the production and distribution costs 
as detailed above. 
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College Officials 
Get Proposal for 
Feed Milling Course 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A group 
of feed manufacturers attending the 
Kansas Formula Feed Conference 
Jan. 16 met with James A. McCain, 
president of Kansas State College, to 
discuss a proposal for the establish- 
ment of a curriculum in feed milling 
technology. 

The feed millers also conferred with 
Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department of milling industry at 
the college. This department now pre- 
sents three courses in milling which 
attract students from all parts of 
the nation. The courses are adminis- 
tration, technology and chemistry. 
The department is equipped with a 
150-sack flour mill and has recently 
been modernized with the addition 
of the latest models of commercial- 
size grain-cleaning machinery, flour 
sifters, recording scales and other 
equipment either donated or leased 
to the department for use in student 
instruction and research. 

The feed millers propose that a 
similar set-up be established for the 
feed industry by an expansion of the 
department’s activities to include all 
phases of grain processing. The pro- 
posal was first advanced publicly by 
Maurice Johnson, vice president of 
the Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, 
at the Formula Feed Production 
School sponsored by the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. in Kansas 
City Nov. 26-29. The more than 250 
feed mill superintendents who were 
in attendance at the school voiced 
their approval of the plan. 

Both Mr. McCain and Dr. Shellen- 
berger of Kansas State College were 
said to have expressed interest in the 
proposal and indicated that a further 
study wil] be made of the problems 
involved 





Grain Exports 1.8 Million Tons 
Below Previous Crop Year Total 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated July-December exports of U.S. 
grains and grain products at approxi- 
mately 5,468,000 long tons (217,637,- 
000 bu. grain equivalent) as com- 
pared with 7,319,000 long tons (288,- 
708,000 bu. grain equivalent) in the 
like period of 1949. 

The accompanying table shows 
comparison for the two periods 

Of the July-December, 1950, total 
about 1,981,000 long tons, or 36%, 
went to Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration countries, including Au- 
stria, Belgium -Luxembourg, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Trieste and the U.K. The next largest 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 
(in cents per bushel) 


Jan. Jan 
6 17 


Jan 
1 18 


74 75 
ast 65 65 65 65 65 
to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
East, all of Africa and adjacent 


to Far East and adjacent areas 
to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico 


amount, 1,457,000 long tons, or 27%, 
went to Germany and US. Pacific 
occupied areas. 

Exports to Brazil, Canada, India 
and Mexico totaled 1,428,000 long tohs 
or 26%. A miscellaneous group of 
other countries received 602,000 long 
tons, or 11% of the total. 

JULY-DECEMBER GRAIN EXPORTS 

1949 
(In thousands) 


Wheat, flour 
& macaroni 


Other grains 

& products* 

tons bu. 
479 19,999 


(In thousands) 
Wheat, flour 

& macaroni 
tons bu 


Other grains 
& products* 


2.895 107,993 2,573 +109,644 
grain sorghums, bar 
and meal, cornstarch 
nd malt 

1) bu. corn, 


s corn, oats 
' rye grit 
and flour ve 
tIncludes 54 


94,22 835,000 bu 
oat 37,098,000 bu 


grain sorghums, 11,952 
and 835,000 bu. rye. (Corn 
Canada, a part of 
U.S. commercial 
counts. } 
tPreliminary 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


® Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
®@ 100% Whole Wheat 
®@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Mailers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
Jan. Jan 
13 20, 
1950-51 1951 1951 
Allied Mills, Inc.. 30% 27 30% 29% 
Allis-Chalmers 47% 2% 45% 45 
Pfd, $3.25 ; 99% 1% ba) 99 
Am. Cyanamid 79% 74 79% 
Ptd. 178% 4: 3% “17 : a% 176 
A-D-M Co. 53 38%, 515% 
Borden - & 45 51% 50%, 
Cont. Baking Co. 19% 145% 18 17% 
Pid. $5.56 100 88 *H4% CG 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 72% 62 *67 68, 
Ptd. $7 187% 176% 183 *184 
Cream of Ww heat. 30% 26% 28% *28% 
Dow Chemical 83% 54% 80% 83 
rid. $1 A 111% 107 *108% *109 


Pfd, $3.25 2nd . 185 


119% 
**Flour Mills of 


180% *185 


America, Inc. . 13 9% *13 *13 
Gen. Baking Co. 12 9% 10% 10% 
Pfd. ‘ ... 166 145 *149% 150 
Gen. Foods Corp. 51% 44% 48 47% 

ieens 105 99% *104% 103% 


65% 51% 63% 61% 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
3iscuit and Pastry Flou 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 


933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The C hatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


INCINNATI 














MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 


All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 





fd. 394% 119% 105% *118 *118 
5% 129% 124% *126% *126%% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 146% 112% 136% 131% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y 50 32% 32% 
Merck & oh 2... & 39%, 63 61% 
Pftd. ae 101 95% *101 = *101 
Natl. — “Co. 39% 29% 35 34% 
Pfd. -. 186 = *181% 184% 
Novadel-Agenc. -. 18% 1i% 17% 
Pillsbary M., Ine. 34% +4 31% *33% 
"td. ‘ 106 10154 *102% “—— 
mM... & Gamble. 79 56 7 7% 
Purity bak. Corp. 34% 25% *30% 305% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103% 100 *103 102 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 13% ™; lw 18% 
Pfd. $4.40 ..... 99% 85 "9544 *995% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 24% 20 2%, 2U% 
Pfd, $3.50 --. 96% 89% 94 "94% 
tsterling —e . 39% 34 36% 37 
Pid. $3.5 103% 98 *LO2% *102% 
Sunsh, Bise., Inc. 63% 49 31% 57% 
United Biscuit 
of America 33 24% *30% 31 
Pid. $4.50 111% 106% *108 *108 
Victor Ch. Wks.. 51% 39% 47% 416% 
Pid. $3.50 . 101% 97% *100 *100% 
Ward Baking Co. 20% M% 18% 19% 
Warrants " i% 3% 6% 7 
Pid. $5.50 106 97 101% 101% 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15 16% 
*Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. 17 1k™% 
*Standard Milling Co. ™ 8% 


*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
+0Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 


Closing bid > asked prices on stocks 
not traded Jan. 20: 
Bid Asked 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $ Pfd. 134% 136 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., — oo 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. . - ii 113 


10% 


Merck & Co., -” Pfd. acces SE 112% 
Omar, Ine. eovcccssce BB 19% 
Quaker Oats re o., $6 Pfd.... 158% 165 
Wagner Baking Rapa 7% 1% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pra. § 105 109% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
Jan. Jan. 
5, 2, 
-1950-51 1951 1951 
Canada Bread 3 2% 2% 3 
Pid. B 50 35 41 50 
Can. Bakeries 12 6 ny By 
Can. Food Prod. . 3 3.50 3.50 
A baGutapiee 4 6 7 
Pfd. ° - B% 34% 57 59% 
Catelli Food, A 13 10 13 13 
B , : 19% 12% 19% 18 
Consol. Bakeries 9% 7 i’% x 
Federal Grain, A 15% 9 12 12% 
mt + 110 118 118 
Pid. $1.40 23% 22% 23 23% 
Gen. Bakeries 3 2 2.50 2.30 
Inter-City Bak. 15 13 14 15 
Internat], M., Pfd, 104% 9 101 100 
Lake of the Woods 37 21 30 35% 
Pfd. 157 150 150% 150 
Maple Leaf Mig... 14 8% 13 13% 
Mid-Pacifie Gr. . 25 4% 21% 2% 
Ogilvie Flour 24%, 19% 22 23% 
Ptd, ooo SH 163 165 165 
Purity Flour . 8% 5% 48% 48% 
Ptd. bemaes 0! ae 45% 48% 48% 
St. Lawrence Fl. 21 14 18% 2% 
Toronto Elevs. 12 9% 11% #11% 
United Grain, A. 19% 17 11%, 
George Weston 32% 2 31% 382 
Pid. 444% 104 98% 99% 100 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 

Bid Asked 
McCabe Grain, B 9% 


Reliance Grain oO 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 130 
Western Grain 55 
Woods Manufacturing 25% 29 
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ONTARIO MILL BURNS 

*AMPBELLFORD, ONT.—A flour, 
feed and grist mill owned and oper- 
ated by C. D. Beattie here was to- 
tally destroyed by fire Jan. 14. Cause 
of the fire has not been determined. 
Loss will total $25,000, partially cov- 
ered by insurance. 








Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 














YES, 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS ms 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILL fo) i meld 
THE WORLD’S- MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE ~ RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CiTy 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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COLUMBUS FEED CLUB OFFICERS—The Columbus (Ohio) Feed Club 
elected officers for 1951 at a recent meeting at the Fort Hayes Hotel. 
Pictured above, the officers are, left to right: Sitting—Cleon C. Welch, New 
England By-Products Corp., reelected secretary; Harry L. Shrode, Urbana 
Mills, director; Ben W. Ward, Jr., Early & Daniel Co., chairman; standing— 
Ernest V. Rousch, Ostrander (Ohio) Farmers Exchange, reelected treasurer; 
Howard Moore, Moore’s Farm Service, Pataskala, co-chairman. Also named 
a director was R. C. Younce of the Ohio Department of Agriculture. 





EXPORT GROUP REVISES 
PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


WASHINGTON—A revised sched- 
ule of package differentials has been 
issued by the Flour Millers Export 
Assn. to go into effect Feb. 1 

The package differentials commit- 
tee, in recommending the schedule 
said that the rapidly in- 
creasing bag and labor costs, differ- 
entials were computed on a liberal 
basis in order to give mills the neces- 
sary protection 

A table showing the new schedule 
appears elsewhere in this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


——BREAD |S 


SURVEY SHOWS INCREASE 
IN WORLD SUGAR OUTPUT 


NEW YORK—World sugar produc- 
tion, according to a study just com- 
pleted by Lamborn & Co., Inc., will 
be almost 3 million short tons great- 
er this year than last year. Prelim- 
inary estimates of the new crop of 
world sugars is 41,080,000 tons as 
compared with 38,296,000 tons. The 
5-year average in the prewar years 
of 1935-39 was 34,050,000 tons. 

The production in Cuba, the larg- 
est world sugar producer, is indicat- 
ed at 6,400,000 tons for this year as 
compared with 6,126,000 tons for last 
year. In the 1939-40 campaign Cuba 
produced 3,157,000 tons or about one 
half of what she is producing this 
year. 

Sugar production in the British em- 
pire has been aggressively stimu- 
lated since the end of the last war 
Its production is indicated at 4,410,- 


because of 
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000 tons as against 3,929,000 tons 
last year, or an increase of approxi- 
500,000 In 1939-40 the 
produced 3,341,000 


mately 
British 


tons 


tons 
empire 


France 
on the 


this 


and her colonies, based up- 
latest estimates, will produce 
year 1,765,000 tons as against 
1,212,000 tons in the previous year 
In the 1939-40 season the French 
empire produced 1,400,000 tons 

Production in the areas supplying 
the U.S. is indicated at 12,337,000 
tons as compared with the production 
of 11,182,000 tons last year or an in- 
of over 1 million tons. 


creas 
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OCEAN RATES UP 


TORONTO—tThe Swedish Ameri- 
can Line has announced a small gen- 
eral increase in ocean freight rates 
to Havana and Santiago de Cuba on 
cargo loaded via east coast Canadian 
and St. Lawrence ports effective Feb 
5. Increased operating costs is given 
as the reason for the increase. 
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AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS Z 
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ARNOLD 


a 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
— 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








% y >» 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











. onne 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
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Louise K. Buell 


PROMOTED—Louise K. Buell, man- 
ager of the Bakers Club of Chicago 
for the past eight years, has been 
appointed executive manager of the 
club by the board of directors. Miss 
Buell administrates the organization 
of more than 600 members, and has 
developed an enviable list of special- 
ized and individual services performed 
for the Bakers Club members. 





NEW STUDENTS ENROLL AT 
DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 


MINNEAPOLIS—Twenty new stu- 
dents have enrolled at the Dunwoody 
Baking School here to begin their 
courses in baking, according to an 
announcement by A. J. Vander Voort, 
head of the baking school. 

Students from Canada and Hawaii 
are attending the school, as well as 
those from throughout the continen- 
tal US. 
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PROPOSAL TIES PAY 
TO PRICE OF WHEAT 


BISMARCK, N.D.—A proposal to 
tie salaries of North Dakota state 
officials to the price of wheat has 
been advanced by a member of the 
legislature here. 

Gus Fristad, state representative 
from Mandan, said recently he would 
introduce a bill at this session to peg 
salaries of most elected officials at 
present levels if No. 1 hard northern 
wheat sells at less than 70¢ bu. 

When the price rises to 70¢, offi- 
cials’ pay would be boosted $500, 
then each 20¢ rise in wheat would 
hike salaries another $500. 


PRO FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
WINS HELMS TROPHY 


* 


LOS ANGELES —The American 
football conference, by defeating the 
National conference here Jan. 14 by 
28-27, won the massive Helms Ath- 
letic Foundation trophy, awarded to 
the Pro Bowl victor. The trophy, 
standing more than 5 ft. in height, 
was originally donated by Paul H. 
Helms, president, Helms Bakeries, 
Inc., Los Angeles, and becomes the 
permanent possession of the victori- 
ous league. The charity game, be- 
tween all-stars of the two divisions 
of the professional football league, is 
annually sponsored by the Los An- 
geles Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
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ARE FAMOUS FOR 


GOOD BAKING! 





GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Evevator A—OMAHA 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. 


Evevator B—FREMONT 


e Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


_ MINNEAPOLIS <a> 
= 


DULUTH 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 
Delles, Texes San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Conade 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlante, Georgie Chicego, Hi. 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
* ING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 

Chicago Columbus Nashville 
Enid 

St. Louis New York 

Kansas City Chicago 

Omaha a Kansas City 

Toledo St. Louis 


Peoria 
Galveston 
‘ortland 


San Francisco 
Vancouver, B. C. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUTFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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NARGUS Outlines Proposed 


Program for Inflation Control 


CHICAGO-—A plan for a “reason- 
able and acceptable” program of in- 
flation control which would at the 
same time encourage maximum pro- 
duction of all basic food commodities 
was outlined recently by the National 
Association of Retail Grocers in a 
telegram to Michael V. DiSalle, direc- 
tor of price stabilization. 

This action, which preceded recent 
discussions of control plans for food, 
was taken by the NARGUS executive 
board at its recent meeting in New 
Orleans. Contents of the telegram 
were released through the NARGUS 
headquarters office in Chicago. 

The telegram stated: “Any effec- 
tive, fair and equitable price control 
program must include controls at all 
levels—ineluding controls on raw 
products, transportation, supplies, 
wages—and every other cost which 
goes into a product.” 


Government Obligations 

In reaffirming its willingness to be 
helpful to the government in organiz- 
ing a fair and effective inflation con- 
trol program, the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers stressed the 
“specific obligations of the govern- 
ment to the American people.” These 
obligations included the elimination 
of all nonessential expenditures, the 
elimination of waste of food and other 
materials and removal of controls as 
soon as they have served their pur- 
pose. 

As a basis for any food price con- 
trols, the executive board suggested 
the use of maximum markups, “as 
permitted under regulations in effect 
when price controls were removed fol- 
lowing World War II, adjusted in re- 
lation to increased efficiencies in store 
operations since that time.” 

According to the NARGUS pro- 
posal, “these markups, translated in- 
to dollars and cents ceiling prices 
(fractions to be adjusted to the next 
higher cent) should be the only post- 
ed prices in any retail food store. Such 
posting of only one listing, quoting 
maximum prices, would be a guide 
to consumers, and would permit any 
operators to sell at prices below the 
maximum.” 

This procedure, the proposal con- 
tinued, would not only aid in enforce- 
ment of controls, but would stop in- 
flation and at the same time encour- 
age competition among retailers. 


Would Limit Rationing 

The National Association of Retail 
Grocers emphasized that rationing 
should not be considered on any item 
“except as the supply indicates ne- 
cessity for rationing to equitably dis- 
tribute the basic or important foods.” 

The NARGUS plan for any future 
rationing program seeks simplification 
over the World War II program. It 
proposes: (a) identical point values 
for the same sizes of canned products; 


(b) no frequent changes in point 
values (not more than once is three 
months except in special emergencies 
such as a major crop failure or de- 
mand by armed forces); (c) no dis- 
closure of advance information on 
point value changes; (d) allowances 
in ration capital for pilferage, shrink- 
age and damage, and (e) all ration 
currency be cleared through all banks. 

It further proposed that “enforce- 
ment of all food controls should be 
in the hands of practical local boards 
who seek voluntary compliance and 
realize that first violations are apt 
to occur, due to lack of understand- 
ing. 

“Severe penalties should be in- 
voked only against persistent and 
flagrant violators, through court ac- 
tion. If court action is required, it 
should be handled in the regular 
courts of law.” 
wv 


Teamwork in 
Inflation Problems 
Asked by Paul Willis 


NEW YORK—Paul S. Willis, presi- 


dent of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., called last week 
for teamwork in meeting inflationary 
trends in the food industry. 

Mr. Willis noted that the food sup- 
ply situation is very favorable but 
that food prices, along with other 
prices, have risen. 

His statement, issued before pros- 
pects for general price controls be- 
came more definite, pointed out that 
price control cannot provide a “cure- 
all.” And he urged that the govern- 
ment, farmers, food manufacturers 
and distributors and the public all 
join in efforts to check inflation. 

Mr. Willis recalled that price con- 
trols in World War II brought black 
markets, caused artificial shortages 
and limited production. He said also 
that price controls might not provide 
the answer to the problem in a de- 
fense program which could continue 
for many years. 

Recommended Action 

Mr. Willis urged that the govern- 
ment take steps to reduce nonessen- 
tial spending, increase efficiency, 
tighten credit controls, impose appro- 
priate taxes and set up agencies for 
appropriate handling of food prob- 
lems. Farmers, he said, should plan 
for all-out production. Food manufac- 
turers, he continued, should step up 
production and efficiency, allocate out- 
put equitably and maintain prices 
consistent with costs. 

He said food distributors should 
buy goods in regular quantities, main- 
tain normal mark-ups, distribute 
goods through regular channels and 
discourage hoarding. The public, he 

| 


said, should buy only in normal quan- 
tities and avoid black markets. 

Mr. Willis said his statement re- 
flected the ideas of farm and food in- 
dustry representatives as well as his 
own and those of association mem- 
bers. 
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GENERAL FOODS PLANS 
TO MOVE ITS OFFICES 


NEW YORK—General Foods Corp. 
contemplates moving a major part 
of its general office out of New York 
City within the next few years and 
has options on property in White 
Plains, Clarence Francis, chairman of 
the board, reports. 

The company will continue to main- 
tain some executive offices in New 
York, but as a result of its rapid 
growth in recent years, it has out- 
grown its present office space and 
facilities. The White Plains site, just 
east of the intersection of Westches- 
ter Ave. and North St., was recom- 
mended last May by a management 
committee appointed to study the 
relocation of the general offices. 

General Foods offices at present 
house about 1,300 general administra- 
tion and service department person- 
nel. They are located at 250 Park 
Ave. and at 383-385 Madison Ave. No 
processing or manufacturing would 
be done at the White Plains site, and 
plans would call for a park-like set- 
ting designed to blend with the wood- 
ed site. 

Mr. Francis said in the announce- 
ment to employees that if and when 
the move is made, the company would 
like to have every employee go along. 
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Growth of an Idea 





Pancake Day 
Becomes Major 
Food Promotion 


From a local celebration in a little 
English town to a major food pro- 
motion in the U.S. 

That's the story of Pancake Day, 
which this year is being promoted 
in the U.S. by more than a dozen food 
companies. 

A feature article in a recent issue 
of Tide, advertising magazine, ex- 
plains how the Pancake Day idea has 
been expanded into a big sales cam- 
paign for pancake flour and mixes 
and related foods. 


First Pancake Day 

The first known Pancake Day, the 
article notes, was celebrated 506 years 
ago in Olney, England, on the day 
before Ash Wednesday as a variation 
of an old religious custom. In addi- 
tion to providing merriment, the oc- 
easion was held to use up accumu- 
lated cooking fats before Lent. 

Pancake Days also have been held 
in scattered U.S. communities, but 
now, the article points out, a group 
of food manufacturers has _ been 


TIE-IN OPPORTUNITY — Pictured 
above is “fiesta pecan glaze cake,” 
one of the baked foods being promot- 
ed in the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board’s “California Fiesta” merchan- 
dising campaign. Flour and cake 
mixes are among the related foods 
being boosted in the drive conducted 
by the cling peach industry and man- 
ufacturers of related foods. 





formed to “make Pancake Days as 
universally observed as Valentine’s 
Day.” 

Pancake Day this year will be cele- 
brated Tuesday, Feb. 6. 


Sparked by Quaker 

The promotion idea was sparked 
by the Quaker Oats Co., Tide explains, 
but Quaker officials invited other 
companies to take part. Among them 
are Pillsbury Mills, Inc., syrup mak- 
ers, dairy firms and a meat packing 
company. 

Quaker officials first considered 
Pancake Day as a good publicity op- 
portunity. But then, according to 
Tide, they became interested in go- 
ing beyond the limits of publicity for 
Pancake Day celebrations. 

Cooperative efforts in the food field 
were invited, and other companies 
joined in. As a result, major adver- 
tising campaigns are being conduct- 
ed this year to make Pancake Day a 
traditional event and thus stimulate 
sales of pancake flour and mixes and 
related foods. 

An example of the way Pancake 
Day can attract attention was found 
in the celebration at Liberal, Kansas. 
Last year the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce there challenged Olney 
Pancake Day participants to a trans- 
atlantic race via telegraph, Tide 
pointed out. And the result was wide- 
spread publicity. 
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1951 REGIONAL DIRECTORS 
NAMED BY FOOD BROKERS 


WASHINGTON—Ed W. Jones of 
Kansas City, chairman of the Nation- 
al Food Brokers Assn. has announced 
the names of brokers elected as re- 
gional association directors for 1951. 

Elections are held each year by 
the members within each administra- 
tive region of the NFBA. 

Mr. Jones said the association and 
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its officials and members stand ready 
to cooperate with the government 
in every way to further the defense 
effort. 

“As the nucleus of the NFBA field 
organization, the regional directors 
are the key representatives of our 
members and may be called on at 
any time to aid the association in 
special activities. They are our ‘min- 
ute men,’ always ready when needed.” 


The 1951 regional directors are 
James H. Morton, Boston; Norman 
L. Wilson, Buffalo; William  S. 


Holmes, New York; R. L. Fitzwater, 
Jr., Philadelphia; John K. Cannon, 
Pittsburgh; J. George Winter, Balti- 
more; Edloe B. Snead, Richmond; 
Dixon F. Pearce, Greenville; Arch S. 
Martin, Atlanta; John L. White, De- 
troit; Arthur M. Jones, Cleveland; 
James W. Napier, Nashville; J. P. 
Wier, Birmingham; Alvin H. Living- 
ston, Chicago; James M. McKnight, 
Memphis; Robert Reisfeld, New Or- 
leans; George E. Dougherty, Minne- 
apolis; William Sachse, Omaha; E. K. 
Acrea, Kansas City; W. M. Powell, 
Little Rock; W. Victor Womack, Abi- 
lene; E. P. McKnight, Marsh & Co., 
Inc., Seattle; T. G. Barker, Ogden; 
B. L. McCormick, San Francisco; Wil- 
liam E. Smith, Jr., Phoenix; A. J. 
Smale, Winnipeg. 
— BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 

HEADS BROKERS’ GROUP 

DES MOINES—Elwood H. Royer 
of the Elwood H. Royer Brokerage 
Co. has been elected president of the 
Des Moines Food Brokers Assn. He 
succeeds North Miller of McElroy & 
Prewitt. Other new officers of the 
association are Emil Teander of the 
Teander Brokerage Co., vice presi- 
dent, and Ed Buising of Stone- 
Stearns, Inc., secretary-treasurer. 
William Peterson of the Schwaegler 
Co. was elected a director. 
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Record Margarine 
Output Reported 


Preliminary figures show that mar- 
garine production in 1950 reached an 
all-time high of 925 million pounds, 
according to Paul T. Truitt, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers, and indica- 
tions are that output will go even 
higher this year. The previous record 
output was 908,712,000 Ib. in 1948. 

Mr. Truitt pointed out that in 1951 
margarine was “freed of the shackles 
that hindered its progress for 64 
years.” 

The 1950 gain in production was 
scored as a result of an increase in 
per capita table fat intake, notably 
among low and middle income famil- 
ies, and was not at the expense of the 
competing butter industry, Mr. Truitt 
said. 

In fact, he said, during the months 
following repeal of the federal tax on 
colored margarine, both dairy and 
butter industries enjoyed high levels 
of prosperity. Butter sales during the 
second half of the year, following the 
repeal, will probably exceed sales dur- 
ing the first half of the year, Mr. 
Truitt added. 

He pointed out that the repeal ac- 
tion erased a tax of 10¢ Ib. on yel- 
low margarine and eliminated “re- 
strictive license fees imposed on re- 
tailers, wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers.” However, he noted, the action 
was effective only in those states 
which permit the manufacture and 
sale of yellow margarine—34 at the 
end of the year. Michigan became the 
34th state in the Nov. 7 election. 

“Only 14 states now forbid the 
manufacture and sale of yellow mar- 








garine,” Mr. Truitt said. “With most 
of their legislatures convening in 
1951, the prospects are bright that a 
number of them will join the 14 
which have abolished their prohibi- 
tions against yellow margarine since 
1944. Strong consumer fights for re- 
moval of local restrictions are in pros- 
pect in New York, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, Connecticut and several other 
states. 

“The progressive removal of state 
restrictions, coupled with repeal of 
the federal anti-margarine laws last 
July 1, has been accompanied by a 
steady increase in the amount of mar- 
garine colored by the manufacturer. 
In 1948, for example, only about 12% 
of margarine was sold yellow; in 1949 
the total rose to 20%, and in 1950 
estimates are that 30% was pre- 
colored.” 
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USWGA, USDA 
Undertake Joint 
Efficiency Study 


WASHINGTON — A joint study 
dealing with methods to increase 
efficiency of functional operations of 
line jobbers is being undertaken by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in cooperation with the U. S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn., according to Har- 
old O. Smith, Jr., executive vice 
president of the association. 

This program will be especially 
pointed to the relation of teamwork 
between the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer in the distribution and mar- 
keting of grocery products, he said. 

The case study approach—where- 
by a group of wholesalers who are 
leaders in the field of delivery and 
auxiliary functions and who likewise 
have developed a high degree of 
teamwork with their customers in 
the performance of these functions— 
will be used. Each wholesaler will 
be studied individually. 

The program, Mr. Smith said, will 
be aimed at describing and analyzing 
methods used, reasons for success or 
failure, if any, evaluation of results 
from the standpoint of wholesaler 
and retailer and areas where expan- 
sion of teamwork is feasible. From 
the best methods now in effect, a 
practical and profitable program will 
be developed which can serve as a 
basis for adoption by the trade, he 
pointed out. 

“Competent answers to delivery 
problems, which comprise on a na- 
tional average 19.7% of a whole- 
saler’s total operation, have long 
been sought,” Mr. Smith said. “Re- 
sults of this work will tie in with 
the study of delivery costs now being 
completed by the association’s Young 
Executives Club and should be of 
tremendous benefit to the industry. 

“The growth of national chain 
organizations has placed the indepen- 
dent service wholesaler in a position 
whereby competitive pressures have 
tended to reduce his share of the food 
business. It is, therefore, imperative 
that the wholesaler and retailer con- 
centrate a major portion of his atten- 
tion on reducing distribution costs. 
The objective of this study is to point 
out where and how teamwork be- 
tween wholesaler and retailer can 
lower operating costs, thus by the 
same token lowering the price of 
goods at both wholesaler and retail 
levels.” 

USDA has assigned to the program 
E. D. Downie, a market research 
specialist. Mr. Downie has had years 
of experience in the wholesale and 
retail grocery fields and will person- 
ally conduct this study. 
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Report Compares Use of Flour, 
Prepared Mixes in 14 Markets 


MILWAUKEE—From 94.1 to 99% 
of the families in 14 markets use 
all-purpose flour. 

This is shown in a comparative re- 
port based on 1950 consumer analysis 
surveys in 14 markets. The report 
was tabulated and published by the 
Milwaukee Journal in collaboration 
with the Omaha World-Herald, In- 
dianapolis Star, St. Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press, Sacramento Bee, 
Fresno Bee, Modesto (Cal.) Bee, Co- 
lumbus Dispatch, San Jose Mercury- 
Herald News, Illinois Daily Newspa- 
per Markets (41 cities), Seattle 
Times, Birmingham News and Post- 
Herald, Deseret News of Salt Lake 
City and Spokesman Review-Spokane 
Chronicle. The tabulations were tak- 
en from the surveys made by these 
newspapers. 


Flour Figures High 

As might be expected, percent of 
use of regular flour was consistently 
high. Birmingham led in percent of 
use with a figure of 99%, while Salt 
Lake City showed the lowest figure, 
94.1%. In most cases, the percent 
was at least 97. 

For prepared cake flour, there was 
considerable variation in percent of 
use, varying from a low of 35.6% for 
Birmingham to a high of 72.2 for 
San Jose. Almost all of the cities 
showed a figure of well over 50%, 
and in several cities about two thirds 
of the families reported using cake 
flour. 

As for regular flour, the highest 
use percent for many of the pre- 
pared baking mixes was reported for 
Birmingham. An example is found in 
the figures for muffin or biscuit mix. 
Birmingham's survey showed by far 
the highest percent of use, 82.9. For 
other cities, the figures ranged from 
2 to 29.4%. 

Except for Birmingham, with a 
figure of 67.8%, the percent use of 
pie crust mix was generally low in 
the various markets. Indianapolis, 
Illinois and San Jose showed figures 
of more than 20%, but other cities 
showed figures of about 10% or less. 


Cake Mix 

Cake mix was reported used by 
74.2% of the families in Birmingham. 
The reports for Illinois, Salt Lake 
City and San Jose showed figures of 
approximately 50% or more. For 
other markets the percent of use of 
cake mix ranged down as low as 10%. 

Reports on pancake and waffle mix 
were given for 10 of the markets. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS’ 
SALES DECLINE 


WASHINGTON — Dollar sales of 
wholesale grocers in November, 1950, 
showed a decline of 2% from the pre- 
vious month, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. However, the volume 
was 2% greater than in November, 
1949, For the first 11 months of 1950, 
sales were up 7% as compared with 
the volume in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1949. Wholesalers’ inventories 
at the end of November were up 15% 
from November, 1949, but were down 
1% from the previous month. Sales 
gains from October to November, 
1850, were registered in the New Eng- 
land, south Atlantic, east south cen- 
tral and west south central states. 
Other regions, however, showed de- 
clines, causing the over-all sales dip 
from Octobr to November. 


And of these San Jose had the high- 
est percent of use, 80.1. For most of 
the other markets, the figures were 
in the neighborhood of 50% or high- 
er. Columbus was low with a figure 
of 36.1%. 

For hot roll mix, the report showed 
low percent of use for many of the 
markets. Birmingham was high with 
a figure of 55.2%. Indianapolis showed 
a percent of 39, Illinois 28.7, and 
San Jose 25.8. For other markets, the 
figures were generally less than 10%. 

The tabulation for gingerbread mix 
showed that Birmingham had the 
highest percent of use among the 
various markets with a figure of 
63.3%. San Jose followed with 41.9%, 
and Indianapolis reported that 33% 
of the families there use gingerbread 
mix. Among most of the other mar- 
kets for which figures were given, 
percent of use was generally less 
than 10. 
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DI SALLE WILL ADDRESS 
WHOLESALER CONVENTION 


NEW YORK—Michael V. DiSalle, 
price stabilizer, is scheduled to ad- 
dress the 1951 convention of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers 
Assn. Mr. DiSalle is to speak Feb. 17, 
the last day of the three-day meeting 
at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. 

Also appearing will be Mr. DiSalle’s 
deputy, Edward F. Phelps, Jr., a for- 
mer wholesale grocer, a veteran of 
OPA service and formerly of 
NAWGA'’s staff. 


@READ iS THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


TICKETS FOR NFBA 
BANQUET SOLD OUT 


WASHINGTON — The National 
Food Brokers Assn, has announced 
that tickets for its convention ban- 
quet have been sold out. And checks 
for ticket orders that could not be 
filled will be refunded. 

The NFBA convention will be held 
the week of Feb, 18 in Chicago. The 
banquet will be held the evening 
of Feb. 19 in the grand ballroom of 
the Palmer House Hotel. 

NFBA officials also announced that 
again this year the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and its affiliate, the 
Housewives Protective League, will 
provide the banquet entertainment. 
The protective league works with 
food brokers during the year in sell- 
ing food products. Commentators on 
the various league programs work 
with food brokers and distributors to 
help do a complete promotion job for 
the sponsor. 











BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE“ 
COUPON FEE HIKED 

NEW YORK — The National Bis- 
cuit Co. recently increased the han- 
dling fee allowed for redemption of 
Nabisco coupons. The fee was raised 
from 1¢ to 2¢. 

——“SREAOD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
MARGARINE CAMPAIGN 

HARRISBURG, PA. — Plans have 
been made for a campaign in Penn- 
sylvania aimed at legalizing the sale 
of pre-colored margarine. The Penn- 
sylvania Grocers Assn. and the Penn- 
sylvania Women's Committee for Yel- 
low Margarine are conducting the 
joint campaign. Previously, efforts 
to have the state assembly remove 
color restrictions have been overcome 
by dairy interests. 














WHEN BRITAIN ENRICHED ITS 
BREAD—‘“Flour enrichment,” com- 
ments Milling, the British journal of 
flour milling, “had become a practi- 
cable proposition in this country be- 
fore the outbreak of the Second 
World War and in the early stages 
of the war manual workers in South 
Wales were actually supplied with 
enriched bread. The practice was dis- 
continued when the flour extraction 
rate was raised and it has not been 
resumed. 

“American millers and bakers, un- 
der no similar disabilities, adopted the 
system and consumers in that coun- 
try have been kept well informed of 
the fact. Emphasis is laid on the 
greater nutritional value of the flour 
and bread, but no direct evidence has 
been given of any beneficial effect on 
consumption. From all that we have 
heard of American bread, it differs 
greatly from the plain bread made in 
this country, so that probably there 
would be greater opportunities of 
judging the influence of enrichment 
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on consumption in Great Britain than 
in the USA. 

“What we do know is that the peo- 
ple of this country are more health- 
conscious than ever. Nevertheless, it 
is our firm impression that the popu- 
lar preference is still for white bread, 
but high extraction flour has been go- 
ing on for so long—it has been over 
75% and even up to 90% over a period 
of eight years—that consumers have 
become more or less accustomed to 
its taste. In the event of white bread 
reappearing, however, enrichment or 
fortification will become a matter of 
considerable importance to millers 
and bakers.” 


On a gravestone in a little ceme- 
tery, near Willesden, England, is 
carved the following epitaph: 


“Here lies the body of baker Jones, 

Who made good bread when the 
dough was leaven, 

And fed us proper, God rest his 
bones, 

We ’opes they'll like ’is bread in 
"eaven.” 








Looking Backward 
into the Files of The Northwestern Miller 








25 Years Ago: 


Dr. C. O. Swanson, dean of the 
milling school of Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, announced his dis- 
covery of a no-dough-time system, 
under which it was possible to mix 
and bake bread in 80 to 100 minutes, 
the usual fermentation time being 
eliminated. 

William B. Ward, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., gave to a New York charit- 
able organization 1,000 acres of valu- 
able land in Dutchess County and 
about a million dollars from the 
Robert Boyd Ward fund organized 
to perpetuate his father’s memory. 

Death came to Samuel Thruston 
Ballard, president of Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. He was 
a former governor of his state. 

Frederick G. Atkinson of Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, made 
a round-the-world trip. 

Earnings of the Continental Bak- 
ing Corp. for 1925 were reported to 
be somewhat in excess of $10 million 
on a gross volume of business ap- 
proaching $100 million. This was a 
gain of more than 30% over the pre- 
vious year. 


50 Years Ago: 


An illustrated article disclosed the 
installation in Shanghai, by the E. 
P. Allis Co., Milwaukee, of China’s 


first American flour mill—that of 
the Fou Foong Flour Mills Co. 

The new 500-bbl. mill of the Uni- 
versal Milling Co. at Duluth, Minn., 
was in operation. 

Mark A. Carleton, already dis- 
tinguished as a “wheat expert,” had 
returned from his second tour of the 
wheat-growing countries of Europe, 
undertaken for the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, in the interest of dis- 
covering wheat strains that might 
profitably be adopted by farmers of 
the U.S. He reported in an interview 
with The Northwestern Miiller’s 
Washington correspondent that he 
had found a dozen varieties of hardy 
winter bread and macaroni wheats 
which might add as much as 60 mil- 


lion bushels to the U.S. wheat crop. 
One of these was the subsequently 
renowned Kharkov, hardier than the 
Turkey wheats brought over by the 
Mennonites in the eighties. 

George H. Christian, Minneapolis 
miller, was on a West Indies pleas- 
ure trip. 


75 Years Ago: 


Writing in detail about the three 
Pillsbury mills in Minneapolis, “J. 
W. B.” reported that “it cost Caarley 
Pillsbury $250,000 to build and equip 
these plants,” which were capable 
of producing 750 bbl. of flour in a 
day. 

John Doughty, one of the pioneer 
millers of the West, was operating 
his five-run mill in Lake City, Minn., 
night and day. 

A dust explosion in Hammon’s 
flour mill near Lexington, Ky., killed 
two men and destroyed the mill. 

According to “an accurate esti- 
mate” the 19 merchant mills operat- 
ing in Minneapolis had an aggregate 
daily capacity of 4,500 bbl. There 
were 190 run of stone. Thirty coun- 
ties in Minnesota reported 207 flour 
mills, with 800 run of stone, “wit a 
capacity, if kept in daily operation, 
of grinding 25,600,000 bu. of wheat 
per annum, or nearly the entire crop 
of the state.” 

eee 


BREAD IN SHEETS—Instead of 
baking bread in loaves, the inhabit- 
ants of the Tigris-Euphrates valley 
usually make it into sheets about 40 
inches wide and twice as long. They 
make almost as varied use of these 
sheets as the American once did of 
birch bark. If they need an awning 
for protection against sun or rain, 
they unwind a roll of bread and carry 
it back and forth over a pole several 
times, much as a camper puts up a 
dog tent, for if it has a coat of al- 
mond oil or tallow, the bread is fair- 
ly waterproof. 

It is a comical sight to see a team- 
ster or camel driver of the Levant 
travel placidly through a heavy show- 
er with a couple of yards of bread 
sheeting thrown over his shoulders, 
and to see him tear off pieces here 
and there and chew on them if he 
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feels hungry. The bread is made of 
durum wheat flour mixed with the 
pulp of sultana raisins, which give it 
a sweet taste and a slight fragrance 
like honey. 

The Arab uses his sheets of bread, 
which look like chamois leather, for 
a makeshift blanket, and it is said 
by travelers who have tried it that 
it keeps the heat in and the cold out 
almost as well as a real blanket. 

Turkish country dwellers often use 
flat bread for windowpanes, and in 
the bazaars the venders of merchan- 
dise wind up pieces as a grocer does 
a paper cornucopia, and use them to 
hold large quantities of nuts, Turkish 
candies or squares of sugar. Of 
course, the purchaser eats the bag 
together with its contents. In the 
same shape the bread sheeting is 
used for holding the fruity drinks 
of the Bosporus; but it will not stand 
hot liquids, even when coated with 
almond oil. Thanks to the raisin pulp, 
the bread is of remarkable elasticity 
and can be bent without cracking. It 
has actually been used for bookbind- 
ing! H.E.Z. 

eee 


A New Jersey newspaper, report- 
ing upon Dr. Ruth Leverton’s find- 
ings that omitting bread from a re- 
ducing diet is as unnecessary as it is 
expensive, put this headline over the 
story: “Coeds Omit Bread in Test 
Reducing Diet.” The only way we 
can figure out how the piece could 
have got such a tough break is to 
assume that the head writer either 
was on a binge when he wrote the 
caption or had not entirely come out 
of the previous day’s binge. There 
is, however, a more charitable sup- 
position. The bread-is-fattening su- 
perstition is ancient and widespread. 
Perhaps the headline word fitter was 
simply yielding to something ineradi- 
cable and even Freudian in his sub- 
conscious. 


Before modern equipment was in- 
vented, the Minute Tapioca Co. of 
Orange, Mass., used to run tapioca 
flour through an old hand-operated 
coffee grinder to perfect it. 


WINTER NIGHTS ON THE 
PRAIRIE 


On winter nights when Pleides 
are cold 

Against a black profundity of sky, 

Far-scattered prairie homes shel- 
ter the old 

And priceless gift of sleep. The 
hours go by 

Still as the stars above the prairie- 
born 

Who sleep in silent faith waiting 
to meet 

The space-wide wonder of an- 
other morn, 

Dreamless and steadfast as the 
sleeping wheat. 

Graca V. Watkins 
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BUSINESS MEN IN GOVERNMENT 

PPOINTMENT of Joseph G. Schmitz of the 

executive staff of General Mills as head of 
the flour section of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency’s price division is significant for more 
than the obvious fact that he is a good man for 
the place. His call to service indicates a receptive 
attitude on the part of government toward the 
business world. And at the same time it gives 
evidence that industry is prepared to offer the 
best of its talent as a contribution toward national 
defense in its sector of the nation’s economy. 

Government has not always, in its dealing with 
business, shown a like inclination. And industry has 
not uniformly accepted its own responsibility with 
respect to the administration of national affairs in 
which it is vitally concerned. In fact, Washington's 
slowness in setting up agencies to administer the 
National Defense Act has been to a considerable 
degree due to the reluctance of business enterprise 
to sacrifice capable executives to the national 
cause. The reluctance in many cases, of course, 
has been understandable. It has been due to 
grudges against the Fair Deal and a real desire 
to avoid alignment with distasteful political and 
economic philosophies. 

Fortunately for the flour milling industry, its 
leadership early in the present national 
emergency began to put itself in a state of pre- 
paredness. It was recognized that not only must 
there be industry planning which could be made 
serviceable to the government in devising con- 
trol measures but also that industry must be 
ready to put its most efficient personnel into the 
necessary administration machinery. This was fol- 
lowing the admirable pattern worked out ‘ess 
rapidly but with ultimate effectiveness in World 
War II. The story of this performance was told 
in a series of articles called “Business Men in 
Government,” by Don E. Rogers of The North- 
western Miller's staff, in the early months of 1946. 
They would be inspirational reading for the new 
crop of business men now heading for govern- 
ment portfolios. 

Unhappily the burden of this type of govern- 
ment service—just as in the case of military serv- 
ice—cannot be shared equally. Almost always a 
heavy personal sacrifice for the individual is in- 
volved. And added to his own loss and the wear 
and tear of bureaucratic living there is the cost 
to his own company or to his own business enter- 
prise through the undesired and usually unwel- 
comed leave of absence. 

e®ee 
RUNNING DOWN A LIE 

HERE is a lot of satisfaction to those of us 
gt who sit close to the sidelines of the bread- 
stuffs industries in noting their prompt and vigor- 
ous defense measures against all-too-freequent 
calumny and falsehood. A good current example 
is the baking industry’s reply t» a more-than- 
usually irresponsible Drew Pearson disclosure 
in his newspaper column of alleged price-fixing 
by big bakers and exorbitant baking industry 
profits. Pundit Pearson accepts without chal- 
lenge or attempt at substantiation statements 
which he says he has found in an advance copy 
of a report by “Trustbuster” Paul Hadlick, coun- 
sel for the Gillette Senate committee which is 
investigating food prices. 

The Gillette report has not been made public, 
but Mr. Hadlick says it contains the statements 
which Mr. Pearson in an alarming and malicious 
manner relays to a world agog with cost-of-living 
grievances and punch drunk with all kinds of 
economic anxieties. The report seems to call upon 
the Department of Justice to “crack down on 
price-fixing by big bakers” and urges a rollback of 
prices. It alleges that “the baker’s margin has 
risen from 6.5¢ at the height of the war to 10.5¢ 
today.” The committee’s studies “reveal that the 
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cost of bread on the grocer’s shelf has jumped as 
high as 25¢ in Albuquerque, N.M., despite the fact 
that the cost of ingredients has dropped.” 

The baking industry's chief minute-man, John 
T. McCarthy,;chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., has fired an immediate defensive 
broadside, and it is to be hoped that he will con- 
tinue the skirmish until the obvious errors are ex- 
terminated and their authors cry uncle. Washing- 
ton gossip has it that the report is now being 
drastically revised. 

“This report, if true,” wrote Mr. McCarthy to 
Mr. Pearson, “gives distorted and misleading por- 
trayal through omission of pertinent facts, and 
does great disservice to baking industry with its 
thousands of small bakers. The implicit and ex- 
plicit distortions reflect no credit to its author. 
The co-called margin, of 6.5¢ and 10.5¢ referred 
to, conveys the impression to the average reader, 
whether deliberate or otherwise, that this rep- 
resents profit to the baker. Such is neither correct 
nor true. From this margin must come all costs 
of operating the bakery, including the wages of 
employees, wrapping material costs, equipment, 
maintenance and repair, freight charges, overhead, 
delivery trucks, taxes and many others. 

“It is a matter of record that bakers on the 
average seldom earn more than a half cent on 
each pound of bread they sell. This is a far cry 
from the inference to be drawn from the pur- 
ported report of the Gillette committee. The 
baking industry, as is well known, is the farmer’s 
best customer. The baker converts the farmer's 
raw materials into nutritious and palatable bakery 
products, with an exceptionally small margin of 
profit for this conversion, averaging less than 4% 
on sales after taxes. Most of the ingredients 
used by bakers have increased far more in the past 
year than has the price of bread to the consumer. 
This fact is easily ascertainable from the reported 
figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, by any- 
one wishing to present a correct and unbiased 
report. 

“These figures show bakery products have 
increased in price only 4.5% since 1949, one of 
the smallest percentage increases of all foods, 
despite continuously rising cost of operations and 
ingredients including the price of lard which your 
column states has dropped from 26¢ to 11%¢ 
a pound. Actually the price has increased from 
10.5¢ in 1949 to 22¢ a pound currently. Similarly, 
the report of 25¢ bread sold in Albuquerque fails 
to point out that this is for a 24-o0z. loaf, hence 
not unreasonable. 

“Such misrepresentations of the true picture 
which you claim are in the yet to be issued report 
do nothing to enhance the standing of the Gillette 
committee or to increase public confidence in its 
operations. In justice to the many thousands of 
bakers throughout the country, I emphatically 
urge you to correct in a subsequent column the 
erroneous impression caused by the one of 
Jan. 13.” 

Unfortunately it is impossible to catch up with 
a lie. Untruth marches on and error travels to- 
ward infinity. Truth, we are taught to believe, 
must ultimately prevail. Yet it does seem like a 
good idea to keep it marching too—right at the 
heels of error. That way a lie gets less of a start 
and is too busy running to do maximum harm. 

To revert to the thought in our first paragraph, 
we are gratified to find injured industry striking 
back instantly with the facts. There was a time 
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when injured industry merely put on an injured 
air and waited for truth, unaided, to get in its 
good work. But logic tells us—and so does mili- 
tary strategy—-that the best defense is offense. 
Truth should do more than snap at the heels of 
error—it should be out in front. We applaud 
industry for promptness in scotching error but 
could it not do better by so improving its public 
relations and so amplifying its voice and its merits 
among men as to spike the guns of malice and 
error? 


One of the nation’s leading industrialists re- 
porting on a recent meeting in Washington with 
the Wage Stabilization Board, wrote to his asso- 
ciates: “A group of 60 business leaders, called to- 
gether by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, met with the members of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board to discuss national wage stabili- 
zation policy. I was chairman of the business 
group. After three hours of intense discussion, it 
was my hope that we had not added to the general 
confusion.” 


THE EXALTATION OF FOOD 


RIMITIVE orientals once thought of the 
ea as the center of man’s being. Then 
heart and head came into the ascendancy. But 
now that food has been taken up into the high 
places by science perhaps the stomach will come 
around again as the point of anatomy to which 
chief human homage must be paid. 

These frivolous remarks are inspired by a 
survey of food and nutrition research in the US. 
which indicates that there is vast- concern over 
what we put in our stomachs—and why. The sup- 
vey covers almost 4,500 projects being conducted 
by some 650 research organizations. These projects 
are listed and briefly described in a 300-page 
booklet prepared by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council and 
made public by the Office of Technical Services 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce. The re- 
searchers are named and the organizations are 
listed. 

Food appears to have fallen into the arms of 
many branches of science and education and is 
no longer a mere matter of commerce and the 
prize of a day's toil. The surveyed projects are 
classified under the following fields and groups: 

PHYSIOLOGY — Nutritional requirements, 
feeding farm animals, digestion, metabolism, tissue 
biochemistry, deficiency symptoms and pathology, 
nutrition in disease, nutrition surveys. 

CHEMISTRY—Chemistry of nutrients, chem- 
istry of enzymes, chemistry of hormones; food 
composition and nutritive value; change in compo- 
sition; enrichment of foods; added chemicals and 
preservatives. 

TECHNOLOGY—Equipment and methods; de- 
velopment of products (general); processes for 
preserving foods. 

MICROBIOLOGY—Nutrition of microorgan- 
isms and biological assays; intestinal micro- 
organisms; microbiology in food production 
(yeasts and fermentation); food spoilage and 
prevention; bactericides for good processing plants. 

Happily, food still belongs also to philosophy 
and religion. And science is not likely to diminish 
its importance. So perhaps there is no harm in 
a vagrant thought that the ancient orientals may 
have been right about the stomach. 


Socialist propagandists from Britain are fond 
of claiming that they have socialized only about 
25% of the economic system and that 75% re- 
mains under capitalism. This is a distortion of 
the facts. Britain has “nationalized” about 25% 
of her e ic pr , but she has “social- 
ized” almost the entire economic system.—John 
T. Flynn, in “The Road Ahead.” 
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OVER AND OVER 
and OVER AGAIN... 


MENTE DAINTY PRINT BAGS 


HAVE PROVED THEIR VALUE 
IN INCREASING SALES AND 


hy BUILDING A 

/ /[ THRIVING 

REPEAT 

BUSINESS 

Popular Colors 

Smart Designs 

} Well-made, 
y carefully-finished 

bags, with easy- 

to-remove labels 


MENTE!DAINTY PRINTS GUARANTEE CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


Write, wire or phone for quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 


SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 
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—~, Bring Foreign Markets 


to Your Door 
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Asa customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ‘‘years ahead’’ Foreign 
Department. 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORA 


Milwaukee Sentinel photograph 


MILWAUKEE RETAILERS ELECT—The officers of the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Assn. for 1951, elected at the organization’s annual meeting in Janu- 
ary, are shown above with one of the symbols of their craft, the rolling pin. 
In the front row, left to right: Erwin Rewald, Rewald Bakery, elected presi- 
dent to succeed Roman Seitz, Seitz Bakery, who had served two terms, and 
Joseph Lukaszewicz, Lukaszewicz Bakery, vice president succeeding Mr. 
Rewald. In the back row, left to right: Nic. J. Schmidt, Schmidt Bakery, 
reelected corresponding secretary for his thirteenth term; Leo Rewald, father 
of Erwin, reelected financial secretary, and Matt Gross, Jr., Gross Bakery, 
new treasurer named to succeed John Bohren, Bohren Bakery. 


MILWAUKEE BAKERS ELECT meee 77 Fee eager ancee = My 
president o e isconsin Flour & 
ERWIN REWALD PRESIDENT Bakers Allied Trades Assn., and Carl 
MILWAUKEE—Erwin Rewald, Re- F- Meyer, representative of The 
wald’s Bakery. who servel es vice American Baker and editor of the 
onthe t f tt ‘ Mil aa Retail Master Baker, and secretary-treas- 
eds ‘ ye wo as oy pod a ars urer of the allied trades association. 
cers Assn. during year, 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion at the annual meeting here re- 


cently to succeed Roman Seitz; Seitz BAKERY TESTED 


Bakery, who had served as head of 


the group for the past two years. QUALITY FLOURS 


Other officers elected at the annual 


meeting were Joseph Lukaszewicz, Wisdom 





Lukaszewicz Bakeries, vice president, 

and Matt Gross, Jr., Gross Bakery, 

treasurer. Reelected financial secre- Pe ee 

tary was Leo Rewald, father of the F FLOUR 
new president and active in the Mil- High bien bined 
waukee and Wisconsin associations Protein Mellow Type 
for more than a quarter century, with ‘ 

Nic. J. Schmidt, Schmidt’s Bakery, re- Wide Tolerance Flours Make 
elected corresponding secretary for Happy Production Hours 
his 13th term. 


Arthur Schneeweis, Schneeweis NEBRASKA CON SOLIDATED 
Bakery, was elected to succeed him- MILLS COMPANY 


self for a three-year term on the board 

of trustees. Elected to represent the OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Milwaukee Association on the board Fremont Grand Island Hastings 
of governors of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., were Hans Dumke, 
Dumke’s Bakery, and Joseph Vann, 

Vann's Pastry Shops, and himself a MILLING WHEAT 
past president of the Milwaukee KANSAS GRAIN Co. 


group. » tity, M 
Tellers for the election were Joseph Board of Trade © Kenses City, Mo 


Hayden, area manager for the VICTOR 1384. 
Fleischmann division, Standard 
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—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
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Half of Winnipeg 
Wheat Grades 
“Damp” or “Tough” 


WINNIPEG—More than half of the 
wheat that passed through Winnipeg 
during the month of December was 
classed as “damp” or “tough,” ac- 
cording to J. Ballance, a member of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Speaking to agricultural represen- 
tatives here, Mr. Ballance said dry- 
ing of grain at the lakehead has been 
slowed by variance of moisture con- 
tent 

“Moisture content of this year’s 
crop varies from 14.5 to as high as 
30%,” he stated. “Every change over 
in processing for difference in mois- 
ture content slows up the drying proc- 
ess,” he said 

Mr. Ballance stated that facilities 
at the lakehead were only able to 
handle 200,000 bu. a day in the drying 
process. All “tough” and “damp” grain 
did not fall into the low-grade classes, 
he said 


+ 


DAMP GRAIN PROBLEM 
AHEAD AT LAKEHEAD 
TORONTO—At the present time 
there are some 18 million bushels of 
tough and damp grain in store at the 
lakehead 
Since the week before Christmas 
close to 40% of the grain inspected 
in western Canada has graded tough 
or damp and because of the priority 
movement of high grade grain last 
fall the influx of damp grain to the 
lakehead has not reached its peak. 
Drier capacity is rated at about 
500,000 bu. daily but because of the 
particularly heavy moisture content 
in much of the grain driers are able 
to handle only about 200,000 bu. daily. 
While serious trouble is not expect- 
ed so long as the weather remains 
cool serious losses and extreme con- 
gestion in the terminals are feared 
next spring 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFE— 


CANADIAN WHEAT SUPPLY 
UP SHARPLY FROM 1949 

WINNIPEG—Supplies of Canadian 
wheat available for export and carry- 
over on Dec. 1 amounted to 348,300,- 
000 bu. up sharply from the 1949 total 
of 247,700,000 bu., according to the 
monthly review of the wheat situa- 
tion by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

Carryover stocks at the beginning 
of the present crop year totaled 113,- 
200,000 bu., compared with 102,400,- 
000 in 1949-50, and the new crop 
amounted to 461,700,000 bu. against 
367,400,000, bringing the total esti- 
mated supplies for the year to 574,- 
900,000 bu. as against 469,800,000. Do- 
mestic requirements of wheat for the 
crop year are estimated at 155,000,000 
bu. as against 131,500,000 bu. 

Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat as grain and exports to the 
U.S. from Aug. 1 to the end of No- 
vember amounted to 58,100,000 bu. as 
against 75,300,000 a year earlier, and 
the exports of wheat flour in terms 
of wheat totaled 13,500,000  bu., 
against 15,300,000. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AIB SHORT COURSE ON 
PIE SET FOR JAN. 28 


CHICAGO—Shop problems of their 
own plants will be brought for solu- 
tion by pie bakers to the short course 
which gets under way at the Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking in Chi- 
cago Jan. 28. 

Both of the two 1951 short courses, 
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one on pie and the just being complet- 
ed one on cake, were scheduled for 
this year at the special request of in- 
dustry members, who wanted refresh- 
er courses on these two products. 

The production and handling of 
frozen pies, the chemistry of thicken- 
ing agents, and of shortenings, the 
problems of the cream and custard 
fillings, are among the subjects that 
will be considered during the course. 

Guest demonstrators and lecturers 
will participate in the instruction, 
serving with the regular members of 
the school] staff. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIF& 


RETAILERS’ PREFERENCE 
ON CONTROLS DISCUSSED 


WASHINGTON —A session here 
this week between most of the im- 
portant retail store associations, in- 
cluding the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, and stabilization officials 
produced a request from the retail- 
ers that if price controls are ever 
imposed at retail they be on a mar- 
gin freeze basis rather than on a 
dollars and cents mark-up basis. 

However, the retail groups asked 
that price control] at their level only 
be imposed after basic material costs 
and products were also placed under 
controls. 

The margin freeze type of control, 
the retailers declared, would hold 
these operators to their normal rate 
of margin and permit retail prices 
to fluctuate with cost of supplies. 

Food retailers, it was proposed, 
might be controlled under the types 
of former OPA orders as represented 
by MPR 421 and 422 which provided 
margin mark-ups at all distribution 
levels and covered special problems 
arising in the distribution of these 
commodities. 

The meeting failed to provide an 
expression of decision by Economic 
Stabilization Agency officials, but it 
is believed that the ESA is sympa- 
thetic to this type of contro] method. 





Don't Neglect Elevator 
legs—They Start Fires 


Never Force a Choke—Dig it Out. 

Inspect the Head and Boot Bearings Regularly, 
According to Instructions. 

Check Pulley and Cup Belt Alignment. 

Do Not Operate Idle Legs. 

Watch Drive Belt Tension. 

Clean Space Under Head Pulley Regularly. 


Mitt MuTuaL Fire Prevention Bureau 
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TORONTO—-Dr, F. L. Drayton, as- 
sociate dominion botanist, in an in- 
terview in Ottawa Jan. 11 said that 
the new kind of fungus growth, 
named by scientists 15-B, damaged 
part of Manitoba’s crop in 1950 and 
the fear is that it may spread into 
other parts of the prairies this year. 
He recalled that in one year, 1916, 
stem rust destroyed about 100 million 
bushels of wheat in Canada. 

The new race of stem rust is capa- 
ble of destroyinug the prairies’ main 
wheat barieties, Renown and Thatch- 
er, Dr. Drayton said. These two va- 
rieties, previously rust-resistant, have 
been instrumental in keeping the 
prairies comparatively free from rust 
invaders for the last five years and 
were produced after years of re- 
search. Tests by Canadian and Amer- 
ican scientists now are going on at 
Canada’s rust-resistant wheat labora- 
tories at Winnipeg. Development al- 
ready has started on new lines of 
wheat hybrids apparently more re- 
sistant to the attack of 15-B than 
current commercial varieties. 

U.S. breeders have some 950 prom- 
ising hybrids which they are increas- 
ing this winter in California for fur- 
ther testing in the U.S. and Canada 
next summer. Canadian hybrids will 
undergo tests at experimental sta- 
tions in all three prairie provinces. 


DE COMMENT 





By A. H. Bailey 


One problem is that the resistance of 
these hybrids may drop at high tem- 
peratures. One Canadian variety, 
however, is showing ability to retain 
its resistance under excessive heat. 
Officials said that further testing un- 
der greenhouse and field conditions 
for this and other breeding material 
is required before definite conclu- 
sions can be reached on their value. 


SUPPLY OF JUTES 
TIGHTENING 


Mills in eastern Canada are having 
difficulty in securing jute bags for 
export shipments. At present day 
prices jute bags cost approximately 
45¢ each and may increase to 60¢ 
on new stock. Extensive flour buying 
by the U.K. for February and March 
shipment is expected to tax the sup- 
ply and mills may have to substitute 
cottons, which cost around 60¢ each 
on today’s market. Apparently the 
U.K. will not accept their flour ship- 
ments in papers as jute bags have a 
high resale value there 
CANADIAN MILL WAGES 
CONTINUE TO RISE 

Canadian mill wages have _in- 
creased considerably over the past 
years. The following rates are those 
set forth in 1951 by the labor unions, 


as most of the large Canadian mills 
are now working under a union agree- 
ment. The small country mills, whose 
employes are not union members, 
are undoubtedly paying lower rates. 
Figures for 1948 are in parentheses: 
Millwrights $1.23@1.40 (85¢@$1.05) ; 
electricians $1.21@1.38 (90¢@$1.10); 
bolters and grinders $1.23@1.28 (90¢ 
@$1.05); packers $1.11@1.16 (75@ 
85¢); elevator help $1.10@1.16 (70@G 
85¢); general help $1.03@1.14 (65@ 
85¢); watchmen $1.03 (65@85¢). 


SOME WHEAT ACREAGE 
STILL UNTHRESHED 

The Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, reports that 7.2% of the Cana- 
dian wheat acreage, amounting to 
1,870,000 acres, is still unthreshed 
either in the swath and now under 
the snow or still standing to be com- 
bined, according to reports from their 
correspondents. This represents ap- 
proximately 30 million bushels of 
grain using the average yield of 
wheat crops already threshed. Ob- 
servers who have had experience in 
previous years of leaving wheat in the 
swath under the snow have said that 
the loss in yield and grade is likely 
to be slight provided conditions in 
the early spring are dry enough to 
pick up the swath and thresh it. 





JAMES PROSSER RETIRES 

AS COOPERATIVE MANAGER 

WINNIPEG — James T. Prosser, 
manager of the Winnipeg office of the 
Scottish Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety, Ltd. retired from that posi- 
tion Jan. 20. Ross G. Wright, assist- 
ant manager since 1946, has been ap- 
pointed manager to succeed Mr. Pros- 
ser, who has reached retirement age. 
These changes were announced by the 
board of directors of the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society. 

Born in Lanark, Scotland, Mr. Pros- 
ser started work with the Lanark 
Provident Cooperative Society, one of 
the federal societies that constitute 
the Scottish Cooperative Wholesale 
Society, under the late George Fisher, 
and has been with that organization 
continuously since then. He was ap- 


Ross G. Wright 


pointed manager of the 
branch in January, 1946. 

A native of Manitoba, Mr. Wright 
was born at Deloraine, and received 
his early education there, later resid- 
ing at Brandon and Winnipeg. He 
first joined the staff of the Scottish 
Cooperative Wholesale Society in 
1946, when he was appointed assistant 
manager of the Winnipeg office. Prior 
to that time, he had been employed 
by the United Grain Growers. 


Winnipeg 


——BREAC 


VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 
EXPECTED TO EXPAND 
VANCOUVER Grain shipments 
from British Columbia ports in De- 
cember totaled 4,362,879 bu., of which 
4,204,356 bu. were loaded here and 
the balance on the Fraser River. This 
brought Vancouver shipments for the 
crop year to Dec. 30 to 16,501,519 bu., 
which compares with 25,803,734 bu. 
in the same period a year ago. 
However, the very substantial 
wheat sales made during the past few 
months indicate that shipments for 
the crop year will run to more than 
60,000,000 bu. The situation in local 
grain circles at the end of the week 
was that no more wheat is available 
from the Canadian Wheat Board until 
the end of the crop year. This is due 
to the shortage of higher grades which 
has forced foreign buyers to take No. 
5 wheat recently, as has been the case 
in Japanese purchases. 


S THE STAFF OF rFe—— 


Japanese wheat purchases reported 
here during the past month are 
around 10 million bushels. Indian pur- 
chases of some 10 million bushels are 
now moving steadily from here, and 
a substantial quantity is going to 
South Africa in addition to the usual 
European business. 

Some indication of the large volume 
of grain now moving from here is seen 
in the fact that one day during the 
past week there were 25 deep sea 


ships here and on the Fraser River 
to take full and part cargoes. 

The heavy sales and the shortage 
of tonnage have boosted freight rates 
to record levels. One cargo was load- 
ed to India at 125s., which is up 5s. 
from the last rate. Other cargoes for 
India were done at rates ranging $17 
@18.50 ton, free discharge, January 
to March loading. Rates to Europe 
also soared with Antwerp-Rotterdam 
space for wheat $19 ton, barley $20 
and mixed feed oats $21. 

Business to Japan, which started 
out around $7 ton has jumped to $16, 
while a cargo for Antwerp-Rotterdam 
for February loading here was done 
at 117s. 6d. 
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WHEAT SUPPLIES DOWN 

WINNIPEG—Supplies of Canadian 
wheat in visible position for the week 
ended Jan. 11, were down 300,000 bu. 
from the week previous, and totaled 
224,900,000 bu. This is the first stock 
reduction reflected since the supply 
position curved upward from the 86,- 
100,000 bu. level reported Aug. 31, 
1950. Clearances to overseas destina- 
tions for the week totaled 1,500,000 
bu., as compared with 1,200,000 the 
week previous. 
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STORED GRAIN IN DANGER 
OF INSECT INFESTATION 


WINNIPEG—Grain mites, weevils 
and beetles that infested Canadian 
stored grain during the war years, 
are again threatening stocks of stored 
grain in western Canada. Grain mites 
have already been found in country 
elevator annexes and farmers’ bins, 
and authorities anticipate that in- 
sect activity will increase rapidly as 
warmer weather arrives. 

These pests are a serious threat, 
and unless precautions are taken and 
control measures instituted where in- 
festations are found, losses can be 
severe. Dr. B. N. Smallman, officer- 
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in-charge of the Stored Products 
Insect Laboratory, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Winnipeg, who 
was in charge of the wartime cam- 
paign against mites and insects in 
stored grain, confirmed the present 
infestation. Dr. Smallman warns that 
the high percentage of “damp” and 
“tough” grain, and the factors that 
stimulate heating conditions in the 
stored product, are conducive to the 
propagation of these pests. Elevator 
companies and farmers are being 
urged to inspect their bins regularly. 
The threat to the stored stocks of the 
1950 crop is as serious as in the war 
years. 
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Flour Production 
in Canada Shows 
Gain in November 


TORONTO—Flour production re- 
ported by Canadian mills for Novem- 
ber, 1950, amounted to 2,104,476 bbl. 
compared with 1,945,697 bbl. for the 
same month in 1949. This continued 
high production of flour brought the 
total for the first four months of the 
current crop year to 7,785,710 bbl., 
while for the same period in 1949-50 
the total was 7,377,664 bbl. 

Flour mills operated 83.9% of a 
reporting capacity of 96,459 bbl. in 
November, based on a 26-day working 
period. Mills reporting in October op- 
erated 87.8% of their combined rated 
capacity for 25 days. 

Wheat milled for flour in November 
amounted to 9,412,817 bu. compared 
with 8,669,735 bu. for the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. Total wheat 
used for flour in the four months 
ended with November amounted to 
34,681,173 bu. against 32,896,012 bu. 
for the same period in 1949-50. 

Flour exports for November, 1950, 
rose above the previous months of 
current crop year, with 1,051,655 bbl. 
moving to other countries against 
979,998 bbl. for the same month in 
1949. Total exports for the first four 
months of 1950-51 amounted to 2,- 
998,485 bbl. compared with 3,404,199 
for the same period of the previous 
crop year. 

Millfeed production for November 
amounted to 73,647 tons compared 
with 66,003 tons for the same month 
in 1949. Production for the four 
months ended November amounted to 
270,817 tons compared with 253,009 
for the same period a year ago. 
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FLOUR, WHEAT EXPORTS 
EXCEED 7,750,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—More than 7,750,000 
bu. Canadian wheat and flour were 
sold for export last week, with flour 
sales accounting for 5,264,000 bu. 
Sales of flour to IWA countries to- 
taled 496,000 bu. and went to Cuba, 
Venezuela, Trinidad, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, U.K., Ecuador 
and Guatemala. Class 2 sales of flour 
amounted to 4,768,000 bu. and were 
destined for the United Kingdom, 
Ceylon, Malaya, Venezuela and Co- 
lombia. 

Sales of Canadian wheat during the 
past week were recorded at 2,487,000 
bu. with IWA countries taking 1,786,- 
000 bu. in the following quantities: 
U.K., 780,000; India, 700,000; Nor- 
way, 114,000; Ireland, 97,000; and 
Belgium 95,000. The remainder was 
made up of Class 2 sales, and totaled 
701,000 bu. which was destined for 
Japan, 494,000, Norway 149,000, Bel- 
gium 39,000 and Switzerland 19,000. 
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WASHINGTON — Farm stocks of 
wheat Jan. 1, totaling 336 million 
bushels, were smaller than average 
but slightly larger than a year ago, 
the U.S. Crop Reporting Board states 
in its report issued recently. 

Stocks of nearly 2,161 million bush- 
els of corn remained on farms Jan 


1, and these were bolstered by rela- 
tively large stocks of feed grains 
While these supplies of feed grains 


are larger than in all but three years 
of record, they are considerably 
smaller than on Jan. 1 of the past two 
years, in total and particularly per 
animal unit to be fed. 

Soybean stacks are much larger 
than on any other Jan. 1 because of 
the record crop and despite a far 
larger movement from farms than 
in any other October-December quar- 
ter 

Moisture Lack Noted 

Factors which may affect 1951 crop 
outturns have not been entirely sat- 
isfactory to Jan. 1, the report says. 
Farm work was mostly up to sched- 
ule because of the prolonged favor- 
able fall weather, although some 
fields of corn and soybeans were har- 
vested so late as to retard seeding of 


wheat in those fields. Soil moisture is 
mostly adequate, except in the large 
and important southwestern wheat 


area. The snow pack offers less prom- 
se than usual at this date for irri- 
zation water supplies in most Rocky 
Mountain areas 

Farm 
adequate 


machinery appears to be in 
supply, but in view of pos- 
sible shortages of replacements, more 
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than the usual amount of repairing of 
equipment is being done. Rather gen- 
eral concern is felt over loss of the 
farm labor supply to the armed forces 
and industrial jobs. 

A relatively large acreage of win- 
ter wheat, a sixth more than average, 
was sown in the fall of 1950 under 
conditions mostly favorable to ideal 
for germination and early growth. 


Movement From Farms Off 


Movement of wheat from farms 
since harvest is indicated at about 
759 million bushels, smallest in the 
last seven years of  billion-bushel 
wheat crops. Still the stocks on Jan. 
1 are smaller than in any of the past 
eight years. 

Jan. 1 stocks of wheat on farms 
totaled 335,670,000 bu., slightly larg- 
er than the 327 million bushels on 
farms a year ago. The 10-year aver- 
age stocks were 368 million bushels. 
Disappearance of wheat from farms 
during the October-December, 1950, 
period amounted to 148 million bush- 
els, compared with disappearance of 
145 million bushels for the like period 
a year ago and the 10-year average 
of 141 million bushels. 

Except for a low disappearance in 
the south central states, where a 
short crop was produced last year, 
movement of the crop from farms has 
been about normal. In North Dakota 
and Montana, high moisture content 
wheat has delayed movement to mar- 
ket to some extent, while the lack 
of available boxcars has slowed move- 
ment from country elevators to ter- 
minal markets in areas where large 
crops were produced last year. 

Farm reserves of wheat are con- 
siderably higher than a year ago in 
the late spring wheat states of North 
Dakota, Montana, Washington and 
Idaho. Likewise, Nebraska stocks are 
relatively large compared with recent 
years but the crop of 1950 was rather 
large. However, stocks of wheat in 
most of the eastern north central 
states are relatively low compared 
with farm holdings a year earlier. 

In the southern Great Plains states 
of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and New 
Mexico, Jan. 1 wheat stocks are ma- 
terially below a year ago. The com- 
bined Texas and Oklahoma farm 
stocks of 5,420,000 bu. are only one 
fourth as large as the 21,691,000 bu. 
in these two states a year earlier. The 
short 1950 crop production in these 
states is the main factor contributing 
to low farm stocks in this area. 


Corn Down Sharply 


Corn stocks were 245 million bush- 
els less than the near-record Jan.*1 
stocks of 2,406 million bushels held 
a year earlier. The average farm 
stocks for this date are 2,001 million 
bushels. Current stocks are equiva- 
lent to 76% of the 1950 production, 
compared with 77% a year ago and 
the average of 76% 

Disappearance from farms during 
the October-December, 1950, period 
amounted to 1,171 million bushels. 
This compares with the record dis- 
appearance for these months in 1949 
of 1,417 million bushels and the aver- 
age of 967 million bushels. The rela- 
tively large disappearance during the 
October-December quarter of 1950 
may be attributed to very heavy feed 
requirements. The moderately large 
1950 production, together with the 
substantial Oct. 1 carryover of old 
corn, resulted in large supplies being 
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Farm Stocks of Wheat Up Slightly 
From Last Year; Corn Supply Off 
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were still unharvested on Jan. 1, 
particularly in the eastern Corn Belt. 

Efforts were made to feed or sell 
poor quality corn as rapidly as pos- 
sible. There is still some high mois- 
ture content corn, but most of it is 
dry enough for safe storage. Only 
small quantities of the 1950 crop have 
been placed under government loan. 

Rye Stocks Larger 

Stocks of rye on farms as of Jan. 1 
are estimated at 7,279,000 bu. This 
quantity is approximately one half 
larger than the 4,803,000 bu. retained 
on farms at this date a year ago but 
correspondingly smaller than the 10- 
year average for the date of 14,765,- 
000 bu. However, current holdings are 


USDA Report of Grain Stecks 


Jan. J aver 1940-49 


available for meeting the increased 
feed requirements. 

In the important Corn Belt states, 
the Jan. 1 corn stocks on farms were 
1,660 million bushels, compared with 
1,913 million bushels a year ago. Har- 
vesting operations were delayed last 
fall to permit drying out of corn 
which had not matured when earlier- 
than-usual frosts occurred in parts of 
this area. Limited quantities of corn 


o— Jan. 1, 1950—, <—Jan. 1, 1961 





Croy % 1,000 bu q° 1,000 bu 1,000 bu 
Corn for grain 76.2 2,001,078 77.2 2,405,778 A+ 2,160,548 
Wheat 36.2 367,973 28.6 326,942 32.7 35 
Oats 62.7 799,113 62.0 824,510 62.0 

Barley 48.8 153,096 45.0 106,494 46.3 

Rye 42.2 14,765 5.6 4,803 31.7 

Soybean t28.9 156,37 264 853 34.0 

ae 69.4 169,538 69.7 69 68.0 

*Per cent of preceding crop. tShort-time average. 11,000 tons 
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_ OCILVIE 
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OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
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about equal in size to the 1945-49 av- 
erage Jan. 1 stocks. 

Farm stocks of barley Jan. 1 
amounted to 139 million bushels. This 
is an increase of 33 million bushels 
over the quantity held a year earlier. 
These farm stocks are the largest 
held on Jan. 1 since 1944, with the 
exception of Jan. 1, 1949. 

Farm stocks of oats Jan. 1 amount- 
ed to 908 million bushels, compared 
with 825 million bushels on hand a 
year earlier and the average of 799 
snillion bushels. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


ARBA EXECUTIVES DISCUSS 
PLANS FOR 1951 MEETING 


CHICAGO—At a recent meeting of 
officers and directors of the Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America, the 
subject of the 1951 convention was 
discussed. It will be held in the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, May 
6-8, home city of Louis J. Dudt, 
ARBA president, with the Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania as the hosts. 

Paul Baker, Jennie Lee Bakeries, 
McKees Rocks, past president of both 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. and 
the Retail Master Bakers Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, and ARBA 
director is the general convention 
chairman. He will have as his associ- 
ates, in addition to Mr. Dudt, the 
ARBA chairman of the board, Albert 
E. Wiehn, Wiehn Bakery, Cleveland, 
and ARBA director William F. Thie, 
Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, who is 
also president of the Cincinnati Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISSISSIPI VALLEY 
BUILDING NEW PLANT 


MUSCATINE, IOWA—G. A. Kent, 
president of the Mississippi Valley 
Grain & Feed Co., Muscatine, has an- 
nounced that construction has start- 
ed on a new and enlarged feed manu- 
facturing plant for the firm. 

The new plant will be capable of 
producing 480 tons of feed a day and 
supplements the present plant. The 
company’s feeds are distributed in 
Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and South 
Dakota. 

The plant will be located near the 
Grain Processing Corp. plant, an af- 
filiate company which produces alco- 
hol and grain by-products. The new 
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plant will also be adjacent to water, 
truck and rail facilities. 

Barring unforeseen construction de- 
lays, the plant is expected to be in 
operation by fall. 
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AACC SECTION HOLDS MEETING 


BUFFALO—tThe Niagara Frontier 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists held its regular 
monthly meeting Jan. 8 at the New 
York State Institute. Dr. Fred W. 
Hill of the School of Nutrition of 
Cornell University was the principal 
speaker. He discussed antibiotics and 
told of the results of experiments 
conducted at the university on the 
effect of antibiotics in poultry rations. 
Dr. H. K. Parker, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Newark, N.J., president 
elect of the national association, at- 
tended the meeting. 
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RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
GAINS 5% IN NOVEMBER 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. during November, 
1950, is estimated by the Bureau of 
the Census at 190,000 sacks, compared 
with 180,000 sacks during October, 
and 205,000 sacks during November, 
1949. The November, 1950, total is 
5% above the October total. 

Rye ground totaled 421,000 bu. for 
the month, as compared with 403,000 
bu. during October. Offal produced 
totaled 2,242 tons during November, 
compared with 2,145 tons during Oc- 
tober. 

Detailed statistics on rye flour pro- 
duction for November and preceding 
months follow: 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce: 





Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu sacks tons 
1950— 000’s omitted 
November i21 190 2 
October 403 180 2 
September ‘ 419 187 
August 504 224 
July 422 187 
June ° 397 181 
May 404 180 
April 356 159 
March ° 392 177 
February 368 164 
January 343 157 
1949 
December 321 145 
November 437 205 
October 492 230 
September 429 193 
August 381 168 
July 362 162 
June . ° 401 181 
May 333 150 
April 328 147 
March ° 414 185 
February 430 196 
January . 405 176 
Total, 1949 4,733 2,138 24,254 
1948 
December 2,337 
November 2,512 
October 2,849 
September 2,365 
August 2,449 
July 2,172 
June 2,264 
May 2,143 
April 2,281 
March 2,099 
February 2,404 
January 2,131 
Total, 1948 28,006 
1947 24,618 
194¢ 33,925 
1945 21,364 
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WHEAT RUST AUTHORITY 
ON CHEMISTS’ PROGRAM 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. E. C. Stak- 
man, chief of the division of plant 
pathology and botany of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and an interna- 
tionally recognized authority on rust 
diseases of cereal grains, will be the 
principal speaker at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Northwest Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
to be held at Dayton’s Sky Room 
Jan. 26. Dr. Stakman will discuss the 
problem of breeding rust-resistant 
wheats and will describe the organi- 
zation which been formed 
tween plant scientists of the US., 
Mexico and Canada to combat the 
threat of the new 15B race of stem 
rust of wheat which made its appear- 
ance last summer. 


has be- 
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RALSTON LETS CONTRACTS 
FOR NEW DELAWARE PLANT 


DELMAR, DEL.—The Ralston Pu- 
rina Co., St. Louis, has awarded con- 
tracts for construction of a feed mill 
here at an estimated cost of $1 mil- 
lion. The plant will produce broiler 
feeds and will supplement the produc- 
tion of the company’s Wilmington, 
Del., plant. 

Although the company has made 
no announcement of its plans, it is 
reported that the mill will be of re- 
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FLOUR OUTPUT IN NOVEMBER 
TOTALS 18’2 MILLION SACKS 


Bureau of the Census Reports U.S. Mill Activity Rate for 
Month at 76.8% of Capacity; Daily Average 
Output Set at 881,000 Sacks 


inforced concrete construction and 
will include grain storage capacity of 
200,000 bu. 

Donald Danforth, president of the 
Ralston company, said in a recent 
letter to stockholders that the com- 
pany expected to build two units this 
year. The Delmar plant apparently 
is one of the units. The second may 
be located in the inland Pacific North- 
west, according to trade reports, al- 
though no property has yet been pur- 
chased in that area for this purpose, 
so far as is known. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CEA SCHEDULES HEARING 
ON SPECULATION CURBS 


WASHINGTON — Hearings under 
the Commodity Exchange Act will be 
held in Washington beginning Feb. 5 
to consider the establishment of maxi- 
mum limits on speculative futures 
transactions in soybeans and eggs, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced. 

The Commodity Exchange Commis- 
sion, composed of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Secretary of Commerce 
and the Attorney General, is author- 
ized under the act to fix limits, after 
due notice and hearing, on the amount 
of speculative trading by any person 
in any commodity covered by the act. 

Speculative limits for grains were 
originally established by the commis- 
sion in 1938 and for cotton in 1940. 
Such limits are enforced by the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority. 

Acting for the commission, J. M. 
Mehl, administrator of the CEA, will 
conduct the hearings, which will be 
opened at 10 am., Feb. 5, in room 
149-W, Administration Building, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington. 
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PENNYLVANIA BAKERS 
ELECT GUY S. BEAVER 


PITTSBURGH — Guy S. Beaver, 
Beaver Bros. Baking Co., Burnham, 
Pa., was elected president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. at the an- 
nual meeting of the orgamization here 
Jan. 21-23. is 

Ralph Sotzing, Bethlehem (Pa.) 
Baking Co., was elected vice presi- 
dent, while Theo. Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, was reelected 
secretary. 











CONGRATULATIONS—L. J. Schus- 
ter (right), L. J. Schuster Co., re- 
tiring president of the Toledo Board 
of Trade, extended best wishes to his 
successor, P. A. Kier, manager, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Toledo mill, at a 
cocktail party in the Toledo Club dur- 
ing the Toledo Board of Trade dia- 
mond jubilee celebration Jan. 15. Mr. 
Schuster was president of the Toledo 
exchange for two years. Mr. Kier 
assumed the president's office Jan. 11. 





WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during Novem- 
ber totaled 18,498,000 sacks, a decline 
of 313,000 sacks from the output dur- 
ing October which totaled 18,811,000 
sacks, the Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced Jan. 19. 

The average production per work- 
ing day in November was 881,000 
sacks, compared with a daily average 
of 855,000 sacks in October, and 909,- 
000 sacks per working day in No- 
vember, 1949. 

The Bureau of the Census, in re- 
porting its flour production figures, 
said that production in most states 
showed an average decrease of about 
4% from the October level, but this 
decrease was offset by increases av- 
eraging 6% in six of the states. 

Wheat flour mills operated at 
76.8% of capacity in November, com- 
pared with 74.5% the previous month. 

Comparisons between November 
and October production totals for 
the seven leading states, with per- 
centage changes, are as follows: 


% 
State Nov Oct + or 
Kansas 2,915 2,932 0.005 
Missouri 1,712 1,814 5.5 
New York 2,186 2,096 +4.3 
Minnesota . 2,317 2,354 —1.1 
Oklahoma .... $20 794 +3.3 
Texas 1,132 1,094 +3.5 
POS, wait ccae's 1,009 1,062 —5.¢ 


Wheat grindings amounted to 42,- 
901,000 bu. in November compared 
with 43,719,000 bu. in October. The 
flour extraction rate for November 
was calculated at 71.8%. The weight 
of the wheat as purchased, including 
dockage, was used in that calculation. 

Wheat offal production was 377,024 
tons, compared with 374,874 tons dur- 
ing October. 

The Census Bureau said that its 
figures represent the production of 
all commercial flour mills in the 
U.S. About 96% of the totals are 
reported by the 400 largest mills and 
the balance estimated. The estimated 


portion is derived from an annual 
survey of the smaller mills. 


Following is a tabulation of wheat 
flour production by principal states 
during November, with comparisons. 


NOVEMBER AND OCTOBER FLOUR 
PRODUCTION 
Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for November and October, 1950, as report- 
ed by the Bureau of Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce (in sacks, 000’s omitted): 








Nov., Oct., 

State— 1950 
California 356 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New York ... 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 341 
Texas . 1,132 
Utah . 288 
Washington . 752 
Wisconsin 209 
Other states 1,653 

Total 18,498 18,811 


Data for 1947, 1948 and 1949 represent ac 
tual production as reported by all com- 
mercial mills regardless of size; those for 
1950 are estimated, based on reports from 
mills with a daily capacity of over 400 
sacks, Estimates are shown only for states 
in which the mills reporting each month 
accounted for more than 90% of the total 
production during the year ended Dec, 31 
1949 
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BUFFALO FLOUR MEN HEAR 
TALK ON WAR PRODUCTION 


BUFFALO — The Buffalo Flour 
Club at its annual January meeting 
last week, heard Samuel S. Auchin- 
loss, vice president of American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., give a talk on 
the industrial set up in this area in 
relation to wartime production and 
distribution. About 75 members of 
the club attended. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the U.S 
U.S. Department of Commerce 


Production 











Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 41,000 Offal 
Month bu.) sacks) (tons) 
1950 
November 42,901 18,498 
October 43,719 18,811 
September 43,807 18,869 
August 49,099 21,079 
July 7 18,970 
June 17,675 353,333 
May 18,360 369,090 
April 16,864 337,484 
March 20,043 0 
February 17,705 
January 19,165 
1949 
December 18,584 
November 19,100 
October 20,787 
September 
August 
July 
June . 19,990 





Data represent production of all commercial mills 


mills not reporting on a monthly basis 








as reported by the Bureau of the Census of the 


Dally Wheat 
24-hour flour 

capacity pro Average Average Flour 

in wheat duction Ib. of Ib. of extrac 
flourt as % wheat offal tion 

(1,000 of ca per sack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity? of flour of flour (%) 
1,147 76.8 139.2 40.8 71.8 
1,147 74.5 139.4 39.9 71.7 
1,147 $2.3 139.3 39.7 71.8 
1,151 79.6 139.8 40.1 71.5 
1,163 81.6 139.7 40.4 71.6 
1,166 68.9 139.4 40.0 717 
1,170 71.3 139.5 40.2 71.7 
1,168 72.2 139.4 40.0 71.7 
1 74.7 139.5 40.1 71.7 
1 75.9 139.5 40.2 71.7 
1 78.4 139.6 40.2 71.6 
75.4 140.0 40.7 71.4 
77 140.3 40.6 71.3 
84.3 149.1 40.9 71.4 
$2.4 140.3 40.8 71.3 
73.5 140.3 10.9 71.3 
80.4 139.8 40.2 71.5 
77.0 138.5 39.0 72.2 
Data for 1950 include estimates for 


*Wheat as purchased, including dockage. if any 
+The combined daily 24-hour capacity of the small mills canvassed annually is assumed 


to be constant at the December, 


1949, total of 121,000 sacks from May, 
tCapacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 


1950, forward 
24-hour capacity by the 


number of days in the month, excluding Saturdays, Sundays and holidays (5-day week basis) 
Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 








CORPORATION FORMED 
WAYNESBORO, VA.—A corpora- 
tion to be known as Knox-Crutch- 
field, Inc., has been formed to op- 
erate the Lyndhurst Milling Co. plant 
here. The plant has corn meal as its 


principal product. Officers of the cor- 
poration are F. E. Smith, president; 
George K. Crutchfield, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, and Felix E. Edmonds, secre- 
tary. James G. Hogg has been named 
manager. 
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Flour Output Levels Off in 1950 





222%-MILLION SACK TOTAL 
5% BELOW 1949 PRODUCTION 


Output During Second Half of Year Averages Approxi- 


mately Half Million Sacks 


Higher Than First Half; 


S.W. Region Decline Was 1.9°,, From 1949 Total 


Wheat flour production by U. S. 
mills during 1950, as indicated by re- 
ports to The Northwestern Miller and 
the Bureau of the Census, was 222,- 
541,000 sacks, a decline of about 5% 
234,351,000 sacks. The decline in 1950 
production was 11,810,000 sacks from 
the 1949 total. 

Production during the year aver- 
18,545,000 sacks a month, ranging 
between a low of 16,864,000 sacks in 
April and a high of 21,079,000 sacks 
in August. The production by moriths 
was as follows: 

. 19,165,000 

17,705,000 
. 20,043,000 
. 16,864,000 
- 18, 0,000 
. 17,675,000 

*Totals for first 11 
reau of the Census 


Jan. 

i a 
March 
April 
May 
June 


July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
*Dec. 


18,970,000 
21,079,000 
. 18,869,000 
- 18,811,000 
18. 498,006 
- 17,500,000 


months from the Bu 


ber is estimated a eee 

The decline of 5% in 1950 from 
the 1949 total of 234,351,000 sacks 
compares with a decline of 124% in 
1949 from the 1948 total of 279,133,- 
000 sacks. 

The outbreak of fighting in Korea 
in July is believed to have had its 
effect in increased flour production. 
A study of the month-by-month pro- 
duction figures above indicates that 
the average for the second six months 
of the year was about one half mil- 
lion sacks above the average output 
for the first six months. The averages 
are: First six months, 18,302,000 
sacks; last six months, 18,788,000 
sacks. 


Decline Varies Between Regions 

The decline of 5% for the nation 
as a whole varied slightly between 
regions and principal milling centers. 
The drop in production of mills in 
the Southwest was 1.9% for the year, 
compared with that region's total 
for the previous year. 

Mills in the Pacific Northwest, 
handicapped as they are with in- 
equitable wheat prices, did very well 
with all factors considered. Mills in 


Seattle were able to come within 
242% of equalling their 1949 output. 
The total for the Seattle group dur- 
ing 1950 was 3,553,000 sacks com- 
pared with 3,623,000 sacks for the 
previous year. 

Output of the Tacoma and Port- 
land mills declined 9 and 10%, re- 
pectively, during 1950 as compared 
with 1949. The Tacoma total for 
1950 was 2,358,000 sacks compared 
with 2,590,000 sacks during 1949 for 
a net loss of 232,000 sacks. The 1950 
and 1949 totals for the Portland mills 
are 2,198,000 sacks and 2,451,000 
sacks, respectively, for a net decline 
in 1950 of 253,000 sacks for the year 
just closed. 

Interior mills in the Pacific North- 
west fared much better, showing a 
gain of about 4,000 sacks in total out- 
put during 1950 as compared with 
1949. The totals for the two years 
are 5,310,000 sacks for 1950 and 
5,306,000 sacks for 1949. 

As a combined group, mills in the 
Pacific Northwest have a capacity po- 
tential of 18,440,400 sacks. That to- 
tal represents 254 days’ production 
during the calendar year, using the 
5-day week. The production, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of annual ca- 
pacity, amounted to 73% of capacity 
potential. 

Mills in the Minneapolis center also 
showed a gain in output during 1950. 
The gain, 301,000 sacks for the year, 
was 2.3% over the 1949 total of 13,- 
066,000 sacks to bring the 1950 total 
to 13,367,000 sacks for the year, an 
average of 1,114,000 sacks a month. 
In two months, April and June, the 
production was below the million- 
sack mark. August was the record 
month of the year with a total output 
of 1,490,000 sacks. Production by the 
Minneapolis group figured to be 93% 
of annual capacity, using the 254-day 
year. 

Interior mills in Minnesota finished 


USS. Flour Production at Principal Centers 


Note: In sacks. 


Flour production in principal manufactur! 
productio 
in pe 


western Miller, with relationships of 

output of all mills in the U.S 
Northwest 1 

Minneapolis 

Interior mills* 


expressed 
0 


Totals 

Southwest 
Kansas City 5 443 5,698,440 
Wichita .... ’ 518,583 1,356,980 
O51 4,421,461 
55,246 39,845,803 


Salina ... F 
Interior millst 


Totals 63,022,322 64,3026 
Ruffalo ... - 889 26 7 
Central & 8.KE. states** 27, $22 7 
No. Pacific Coast 

Boattia .......06. 3 96 

Tacoma 2 52 
Portland 
Interior millstt 


~ 6c 
2,198,215 
5,310,198 
3,420,071 


Totals 13,972,087 


Grand totals 167,126,817 170,246,057 

Percentage of total 
U.S. production 

Percentage of capacity 
operated per 5-day 
week ° 


89 90 


*Principal interior mills in Minnesota, including Duluth, St 
Michigan 
Missouri. *M 
+tMills in Washington and Oregon 


tana and Iowa. **Mills in Illinois, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia and eastern 
and Salina. 
§To be revised 


Source: The Northwestern Miller. 
z areas by mills reporting to The North 
tot estimated 

18. 1945 
16,449,807 


19,968,515 


192.846.651 206.908, 6¢ is 4.036 192,196,612 


70 


1 l 1 109 
Paul, North Dakota, Mon 
Kentucky North Carolina 
ide of Kansas City, Wichita 


outside of Portland, Seattle and 


Indiana 


Tacoma 





the year with a decline in production 
of about one tenth of one percent 
from the previous year’s total. Total 
production by Minnesota interior 
mills during 1950 was 24,357,000 
sacks, or 33,000 sacks less than the 
1949 total of 24,390,000 sacks. Pro- 
duction for the year amounted to 
86% of capacity, based on the pro- 
duction potential of 254 days in the 
year. 

5.7% Decline for Buffalo Mills 

The 1950 calendar year total for 
mills in Buffalo was 25,069,000 sacks, 
a decline of 1,514,000 sacks from the 
1949 figure of 26,583,000 sacks. The 
decline amounted to 5.7% from the 
1949 total. 

Production of the Buffalo group, 
expressed as a percentage of capac- 
ity, was 107%. That figure is based 
on 254 days, with a total of 23,342,- 
600 sacks as the base or 100%. 

The outbreak of the Korean War 
changed the production picture in the 
Southwest and steadily improved out- 
put was noted in that area since July. 
The increase in production during 
the final six months of the year, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to bring the 
total for 1950 up to the 1949 calen- 
dar year output. Total output in 1950 
for all of the mills in Kansas City, 
Wichita and Salina plus 55 repre- 
sentative mills in the Southwest was 
63,022,322 sacks, compared with 64,- 
302,684 sacks in the preceding year 

Decline Small in Southwest 

The decline in output in the South- 
west was only 1.9% compared with 
the drop of 17% sustained in the 
1949 calendar year. The rate of pro- 
duction averaged 91.4% of capacity, 
the capacity being based on a five- 
day week or 254 working days in the 
year. Therefore, mills in the South- 
west managed to operate on the aver- 
age of four and one-half days. 

A more concise analysis of South- 
western production can be revealed 
if recent six-months output totals are 
listed. They are as follows: 

Jan.- June, 1949—31,827,543 

July - Dec., 1949—32,475,141 

Jan.- June, 1950—30,113,579 sacks 

July - Dec., 1950—32,908,743 sacks 

Thus, it is observed that the final 
half-year of 1950 is the best six- 
months’ period of the past two years. 
Also, the 1950 calendar year output 
is greater than the 1949-50 crop year 
output. 

One southwestern center regis- 
tered a gain in output in 1950. Wichi- 
ta production was 4,518,583 sacks, 
compared with 4,356,980 sacks in the 
preceding year. The increase was 
3.8% over 1949 and the output was 
equal to 89.8% of capacity. The other 
major milling center in Kansas, Sa- 
lina, fell behind Wichita’s production 
in 1950. In 1949 Salina’s output ex- 
ceeded that at Wichita for the first 
time since 1944. The Salina total of 
4,369,051 sacks was a five-day week 
average for the four mills in that 
city though, for the output was equal 
to 103% of capacity. 

The 55 mills in interior Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Texas ground a.total of 38,665,246 
sacks in 1950, compared with 39,845,- 
803 sacks in the preceding year. The 
decline was 2.9% and operations av- 
eraged 90.9% of capacity. Kansas 
City output declined only 1.4%, the 
total being 15,469,443 sacks. The 
eight mills in that center operated 
at 89.4% of capacity. 

The industry expects to continue 


sacks 
sacks 


the gains in output recorded in the 
closing months of 1950, and 1951 
should find mills more active than in 
the past two years. A current back- 
log of orders which is twice as great 
as a year ago is a good indication of 
the trend. A heavier export demand, 
increased army buying and some en- 
largement in domestic bakery flour 
buying are forecast for this year in 
view of the world situation. Availa- 
bility of supplies will be gauged by 
the size of the 1951 wheat crop and 
the 1950 carryover. Of course, the 
future will be determined mainly by 
the developments of world relations 
which are unpredictable. 


SOUTHWEST FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Note: By Calendar Years, in sacks. Source: 
The Northwestern Miller. Annual capacity 
based on 254 working days (5-day week). 

% Oper- 
1949 Ch'ge ations 
mills 
Kan. Ci 
Wichita 
Salina 
Totals 53,022,322 64,302 


684 


KANSAS CITY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Note: By calendar years, in sacks. Source: 
The Northwestern Miller, 

5 1949 1948 1947 
590.53 .638,740 
3 


Jan 
P 411,21 


1 
Feb 1 
Mch 1 
April 1 
May 1 
June 1 

12 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


274.747 
1,420,608 
1,386,669 


July 
Aug 

Sept 

Oct 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Note: By calendar yeurs, in sacks. Source: 
The Northwestern Miller. 

1950 1948 
1,452,328 
1,258,984 
1,198,802 
1,119,162 


1947 
659,001 


495,629 
394,189 


13,367,010 13,066,517 13,844,079 18,699,256 


BUFFALO FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Note: By calendar years, in sacks. Source: 
The Northwestern Miller. 

1948 
2,191,379 
2,027,440 
1,893,640 

799,933 


1947 


1, 
9 


5,068,889 26,583,307 26,817,356 27,634 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS TO BUILD 
AMINE PRODUCTION PLANT 


MINNEAPOLIS — Construction of 
a plant to produce amines, amides and 
nitriles from. animal and vegetable 
oils has been announced by General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Located at 
the company’s chemoil plant in Kan- 
kakee, IIl., the new unit is scheduled 
to begin pilot operation this fall. 

Completion of the plant will mark 
General Mills’ entry into the fatty 
amine industry. The company, how- 
ever, has been a major producer of 
vegetable oil fatty acids since 1948. 

General Mills research laboratories 
will be responsible for initial opera- 
tion of the plant, according to Whit- 
ney Eastman, president of the com- 
pany’s chemical division. Standard 
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products will be merchandised 
through General Mills’ chemical sales 
organization, but new derivatives will 
be introduced by the new products 
commercial research department of 
the research laboratories. 

“The use of fatty amines in the 
flotation separation of mineral ores 
and in other applications is growing,” 
Mr. Eastman said. “In addition, the 
nitriles and amides promise to find 
entirely new uses through scientific 
development. Since General Mills 
produces fatty acids, key raw ma- 
terials for fatty amines, amides and 
nitriles, manufacture of these prod- 
ucts is a logical extension of our 
chemical business. We do not intend, 
however, to become merely another 
source of supply; we plan to build 
new products and to pioneer new ap- 
plications.” 


——BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


BENJAMIN GOTTFRIED, 58, 
BAKING FIRM HEAD, DIES 


NEW YORK—Benjamin Gottfried, 
58, president of the Gottfried Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., New York, died at his 
home here Jan. 21. 

Mr. Gottfried started in the baking 
business when he was 14 in the com- 
pany which was founded by his fa- 
ther before the turn of the century. 
He became president in 1932 at his 
father’s death. 

At the time of his death, Benjamin 
was also chairman of the board of 
Gottfried & Hanscom, parent organi- 
zation of his bakery and Hanscom 
Baking Corp., of which Maurice K. 
Gottfried is president. 

Mr. Gottfried was very active in 
charitable work and was chairman of 
the bakers division of the United 
Jewish Appeal in several annual fund 
campaigns. He received the Felix 
Warburg award two years ago for 
25 years of outstanding service from 
the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies. He was an important real 
estate investor. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE— 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
TO CHOOSE NEW OFFICERS 


KANSAS CITY—The annual elec- 
tion meeting of the Kansas City Feed 
Club will be held Jan. 24 in the Aztec 
Room of the Hotel President. Tom 
Collins, City National Bank & Trust 
Co., a popular after-dinner speaker 
in the area, will address the group 
following a banquet which will be 
served at 7 p.m. The cocktail hour will 
commence at 6 p.m. New officers for 
1951 will be chosen at the meeting. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 26.44 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 26.44, com- 
pared with 17.75 a year ago. The 
duty paid for early shipments from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlaps expressed in cents a 
pound of cloth is 36.24 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. The current index 
is based on Calcutta ceiling prices 
which include Indian Export tax at 
1,500 rupees and 350 rupees a ton, re- 
spectively, plus 5% commission. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—- 
RAISIN BOARD OFFICES MOVED 
FRESNO, CAL:—The offices of the 
California Raisin Advisory Board 
have been moved to 501 Power Blidg., 
Fresno. However, both the telephone 
number (4-2851) and the Post Office 
box number (1963) will remain the 


same 
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Dr. Charles G. Ferrari 


JOINS J. R. SHORT—Dr. Charles G. 
Ferrari, formerly in charge of the 
chemical research division, General 
Mills, Inc., and later assistant to the 
vice president in charge of research 
for Standard Brands, Inc., has joined 
the J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago. 
Dr. Ferrari was at one time head 
of the Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
baking school, Minneapolis. Dr. Fer- 
rari will be technical director of the 
milling firm, supervising its extensive 
research program and supervising the 
control laboratories. 





I. Jenisch, office manager for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Wichita, and Mrs. 
Jenisch are vacationing in Dallas, 
Texas. 

& 


Wayne T. Wilson, assistant to the 
Chicago manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., is vacationing at Havana and 
Veradero Beach, Cuba. 

e 

R. J. Lawrence, sales manager of 
the family flour division of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, has returned 
from a business trip which took him 
to various points in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

7 


Earl F. Weisbrod, Dayton (Ohio) 
Bread Co., has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Merchants National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Dayton. Mr. Weisbrod 
is also an associate director of the 
County Trust Co., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

C7 

Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., 
representative of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., in Wisconsin, spent several days 
at the Minneapolis office of the mill- 
ing concern. 

* 

Elmer O. Peterson, vice president 
and sales manager for Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., stopped 
off in Chicago last week on his way 
back from Cincinnati, where he at- 
tended the Ohio bakers’ convention. 

a 

John M. Mitchell has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant, senior grade, in 
the U.S. Navy. Mr. Mitchell, who is 
at Great Lakes (Ill.) Naval Training 








Station, was recalled to active duty 
several months ago as a lieutenant, 
junior grade. He formerly was secre- 
tary of the E. P. Mitchell Co., flour 
broker, Kansas City. 


e 
Clair B. Hull, vice president of the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, was 
in Kansas City last week. He was on 
his way south on a business trip. 


e 
Harry L. Jones of the Kelly-Erick- 
son Co., Omaha, flour broker, was in 
Kansas City last week. He was re- 
turning home from an eastern busi- 
ness trip. 


E. P. Mitchell of the E. P. Mitchell 
Co., Kansas City, flour broker, re- 
turned last week from a business trip 
in the south central states. 

w 

Richard G. Brierley, assistant vice 
president of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, has been named a 
member of the executive committee 
of the Bureau of Raw Materials, 
American Vegetable Oils and Fats 
Industries. Mr. Brierley, head of soy 
products division of Archer-Daniels, 
is also vice chairman of the executive 
board, Soya Food Research Council. 

The grand championship award for 
the best carload lot of steers at the 
recent Western Livestock Show in 
Denver went to the C-K Hereford 
Ranch, Brookville, Kansas, owned by 
John J. Vanier, president of the West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 

¢ 

T. J. Whalen: of the Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago 
last week. He attended the birthday 
luncheon of the Bakers Club with 
H. E. Burgess, Burgess Flour Co., Inc. 

* 

A. L. Jacobson, retired Sterling, 
Kansas, miller, is reported seriously 
ill at his home in Glendale, Cal. Mr. 
Jacobson was president of the Arnold 
Milling Co. prior to his retirement. 

= 

Edmund P. Pillsbury, vice presi- 
dent of grain merchandising, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was a 
visitor in the Kansas City trade on 
Jan. 17. 

& 


L. C. Chase, general manager of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, and vice president of the Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Chase are vacationing in 
Mexico. 


Daniel McLaughlin, vice president 
and treasurer of the Burdick Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent guest 
on the floor of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange. 


George W. Haynes, first vice presi- 
dent and manager of the cereal de- 
partment, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., was at the company’s 
New York office for part of last week. 
Saul Wooster is manager of the office. 

= 

William R. Heegaard, vice president 
and general sales manager of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
plans a two- to three-week vacation 
at Captiva, Fla., at the conclusion 





MOSTLY PERSONAL 





7 ? 


I. W. Logan 


JOINS FIRM—I. W. Logan, former 
field representative of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, now is associated 
with H. V. Nootbaar & Co., which 
has its home office at Pasadena and 
a branch office at San Francisco. Mr. 
Logan attended the University of 
California, and in 1936 was field 
representative for the Taylor Milling 
Co., Los Angeles. Later he was assis- 
tant manager of the Albers Milling 
Co., Seattle. 





of the company’s sales conference in 
Birmingham this week. 


H. M. Phillips, manager of the 
flour division of the Nappanee (Ind.) 
Milling Co., Inc., was a recent visitor 
at the offices of J. H. Blake, New 
York representative for the com- 
pany. 


Harvey Landau has entered a new 
field of business. He formerly was a 
New York flour jobber. 


A booklet on “The Pioneering Pills- 
burys” and their contributions to the 
flour milling industry has been issued 
by the Newcomen Society, Minneapo- 
lis. The author, Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., pre- 
sented the narrative as an address 
at a Newcomen Society meeting last 
year in commemoration of the “80th 
Year of the Pillsburys in Flour Mill- 
ing.” He tells how the first Pillsburys 
who ventured to the new West “put 
in $10,000 for a one third interest 
in a broken-down 250-barrel Minne- 
apolis flour mill.” The development of 
the industry from these beginnings 
is traced in brief outline in the book- 
let. 

* 


L. D. Buhrer has been appointed 
general sales manager in New York 
of the new eastern division of the 
corn processing division of Clinton 
Foods, Inc 

ca 


George 8S. Pillsbury, vice president 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New York, 
presented awards at the company’s 
Buffalo plant Jan. 19. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


hawt 





the principal 


ing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 


They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 

Kansas City: The slowest period 
for flour sales since last October was 
encountered by mills in the South- 
west last week when business dropped 
to only 38% of 5-day capacity. This 
compares with 62% the preceding 
week and 103% a year ago. Almost 
a third of the sales were to the gov- 
ernment or for private export. 

Bakery flour business was sharply 
restricted in the Southwest. It was 
increasingly evident that bakers had 
heavy amounts of flour on order and 
were not using it up as rapidly as 
was originally expected last year. 
Most of the major buyers were booked 
for the next three months, and new 
inquiry from this segment of the 
trade was not expected. Occasionally 
a small sale was worked to this class, 
but the amount of business has been 
inconsequential. Last week, for exam- 
ple, two fairly large chains bought 
some flour out of this area, but in 
both cases the amount was less than 
10,000 sacks and the business was 
shared by only one or two mills. 

Some easing of shipping instructions 
was noted by some mills, but produc- 
tion was still rather heavy: The av- 
erage output of more than five days’ 
capacity for the week continued, due 
to the combination of Production and 
Marketing Administration, quarter- 
master and domestic bakery instruc- 
tions. Many bakers were believed to 
be ‘carrying more flour in stock at 
the bakery site now, the amounts 
ranging up to 30 days. This has been 
a contributing factor to the heavy 
flour production and movement. Avail- 
ability of boxcars also has been a 
factor. 

Export sales were disappointing. 
Increased business with Ecuador and 
a good number of sales to Puerto 
Rico were noted, but bids from Euro- 
pean sources such as the Netherlands, 
Norway and Denmark were below 
mills’ ideas. PMA purchases of 80% 
extraction flour for February ship- 
ment to Germany totaled 180,000 
sacks in this area. New buying by 
the Washington agency for Yugo- 
slavia is expected soon. 

Last week’s output at Kansas City 
averaged 105% of capacity, or equal 
to that of the preceding week and 
compared with 96% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 20, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.70@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.60@5.65, straight $5.55 
@5.60; established brands of family 
flour $6.55@7.35, first clears $4.85@ 
5.05, second clears $4.70@4.75, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.40@4.50; soft 
wheat short patent $7.20@7.30, 
straight $5.75@5.85, cake flour $6.25 
@6.65. 


Two mills report domestic business 
active, 4 fair, 8 quiet, 3 slow, 4 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales, 
divided about equally between bak- 
ers and the family trade, averaged 
42%, compared with 62% the preced- 
ing week. One mill reported export 


sales at 42% of capacity. Shipping di- 
rections were very good. Prices Jan. 
19 were unchanged to 5¢ sack higher, 
compared with the previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Prices closed un- 
changed. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, Jan. 20: carlots, family 
short patent $6.40@7.45, standard pat- 
ent $6.15@7.15; bakery, unenriched 
short patent $6.15@6.35, standard 
patent $6@6.20, straight grade $5.95 
@6.15; truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Texas: Buying by PMA last week 
caused an increase in the volume of 
sales, which totaled probably 35 to 
40% of capacity, all types. Running 
time was three to four days, same as 
recently. Prices were about un- 
changed, except for clears, which 
were 25¢ higher. Quotations Jan. 20: 
family, extra high patent $6.60@7.10, 
high patent $6.30@6.80; standard 
bakers, unenriched $5.90@6; first 
clears, unenriched $5.35@5.40, de- 
livered Texas common points. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was re- 
stricted to scattered small lots for 
mills of Hutchinson and vicinity last 
week. None of the PMA business was 
shared. Many buyers felt a market 
reaction is likely before a further 
advance. Shipping directions were 
not too easy to get, but operations 
held up well. Prices were unchanged. 
Quottions, Kansas City basis: fam- 
ily patent $6.25@6.35, bakers patent 
$5.55 @5.65, standard $5.45@5.55. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices about 5¢ sack 
lower. Shipping directions were good. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales last week 
were slightly above the volume of the 
previous week, with relatively small 
fill-in lots comprising the bulk of the 
business. 

Most users of spring wheat flour 
have fairly large amounts booked and 
are content to order occasional fill-in 
lots or allow their contract balances 
to dwindle because of the uncertainty 
surrounding the markets. Also, a 
number of smaller operators who will 
need nearby supplies shortly con- 
tinued to be hesitant about purchases. 
Confusion surrounding the outlook 
for price ceilings, plus little change 
in price quotations, appeared to be 
the main deterrents to buying in- 
terest. 

Shipping directions continue to ar- 
rive in good volume, and production 
last week gained further. With recent 
buying falling short of shipments, the 
substantial backlog of orders on mill 
books awhile back has been pared, 
although it is believed the balance 
still averages about 60 days’ running 
time for spring wheat mills. 

Many buyers still look for a sharp 
price break, basing their expecta- 
tions on the experience of the past 
three years. However, it is believed 
that considerable buying would re- 
sult from a sustained wheat market 
advance as well as on a decline. 

Sales of spring wheat flour aver- 
aged 70% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 57% the previous week 
and 111% a year ago. Shipments from 
mills averaged 92% of capacity, com- 





Sales Under Wheat Agreement 
1950-51 


Exporting countries—Total sales, 1,000 bu.———_—_—_—- 


Importing Guaranteed 
countries— purch.,bu. Wheat 

Austria . 023 3,729 

Belgium at 4 5 

Bolivia 2 6 919 

Brazil . 

Ceylon 

Costa R 

Cuba 

Denmark 

bom. Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 


Germany 


Flour 


Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti . 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Peru 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Un. of 8. Africa 
U. K 
Venezuela 
Total 16,610 
Guaranteed 
Balance 


juantities (exporting countries) 


*Sales confirmed by CCC 
tSales recorded by Wheat 


through Jan. 16 
Council throigh 


- 
————United States*® 


Total 
3,729 


9,588 


Australiat Canadat Francet 


5,147 
180 


1,269 


146,270 
231,739 
85,469 
1951 
Jan 


pared with 99% the preceding week. 
Flour production at Minneapolis av- 
eraged 121% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 110% the previous 
week (revised) and 84% in the com- 
parable week a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations averaged 
98% of capacity, compared with 95% 
a week earlier and 81% a year ago. 
Quotations Jan. 22: Standard pat- 
ent $5.95@6.20, short patent $6.05@ 
6.30, high gluten $6.25@6.60, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.45@7.55, first clears $5.85 
@6.50, whole wheat $5.85@6.10. 
Interior Northwest Mills: Demand 
generally was slow last week, al- 
though a few mills reported fair to 
good sales. Some fairly large lots 
were purchased. Shipping directions 
were good. Production averaged 86% 
of capacity, compared with 88% the 
previous week and 80% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: A limited amount of flour 
business was done last week. Buyers 
continued to hold off, waiting to see 
what action the government will take. 
They were taking on flour only for 
current needs, and sales were con- 
fined to one to three carlots. In- 
quiries were more numerous last 
week, but not much business re- 
sulted. However, flour distributors 
hope that this will lead to better 
business. Directions were fair. 

Family flour deliveries were good 
last week, but new business was 
limited. 

Flour business for other mills in 
the central states area was only fair, 
sales amounting to about 40% of 
capacity. There were some sales to 
the cracker trade, but no big sales 
were reported. Buyers do not seem 
interested in future bookings but try 
to keep their needs covered for 60 
to 90 days. Blenders and the fam- 
ily trade bought sparingly. 

Quotations Jan. 20: spring top pat- 
ent $6.15@6.33, standard patent $6.05 
26.23, first clear $5.95@6.10, family 
flour $7.80; hard winter short patent 
$5.84@5.95, 95% patent $5.79@5.85, 
first clear $5.57@5.60; soft winter 
short patent $6.25@7.17, standard 
patent $5.65@6.92, first clear $5.80 
@5.92. 

St. Louis: Local mills last week 
reported good sales and heavy de- 
liveries, especially on family flours. 
There was a good demand for clears. 

Elsewhere in the area there was 
little activity in new sales last week. 
Buyers, on a break in the futures 
market, showed interest, but the in- 
ability of mills to reduce prices be- 
cause of millfeed declines, hindered 
any quantity of fresh sales. Most of 
the business worked was on the car- 
load level up to a few thousand sacks. 
Shipping directions were good and 
prices on all classes of high grades 
were about 10¢ over a week earlier. 
Clears held in good demand and firm 
in price due to PMA buying and pri- 
vate export workings. The spread be- 
tween high ash and low ash clears 
was very narrow. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Jan. 20: fam- 
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Walter S. Coleman 


WALTER S. COLEMAN 
DIES IN MINNEAPOLIS 

MINNEAPOLIS—Walter S. Cole- 
man, manager for the Upper 
Midwest division of grocery products, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, died here Jan. 17. He was 59. 
“He was born in Milwaukee May 15, 
1891. After attending the University 
of Wisconsin, he joined Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., later becoming branch 
sales manager at Indianapolis. 

Mr. Coleman became associated 
with the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
in 1929. In June, 1934, he opened the 
firm’s Chicago office, and in 
1948 he was recalled to Minneapolis 
the post he held at the time of 
his death. 

Survivors include Mrs. Coleman and 
two daughters, Janet Phyllis, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., and Julie Ann, Minne- 
apolis. 


sales 


sales 


to 





ily top soft patent $6.75, ordinary 
$5.90, top hard $7.50, ordinary $5.90; 
soft winter short patent $6.65, cake 
$6.65, pastry $5.65, soft straights 
$5.80, clears $5.10; hard winter short 
patent $5.95, standard patent $5.80, 
clears $5.50; spring short patent $6.25, 
standard $6.15, clear $6.15; low pro- 
tein clears $5.30. 

Toledo: Flour sales continued rath- 
er slow last week. Activity generally 
of a routine character. Output 
was reduced to four or five days in 
instances. And few, if any, mills in 
the area were operating at full ca- 
pacity six days a week 


East 


New York: The spurts of selling 
that have been characterizing the 
flour business practically died last 
week. Coverage on all flours fell to 
very small figures, as buyers took 
only one or two car fill-in lots to 
restore supply positions. Round lot 
buying was extremely spotty and, 
outside of a moderate lot of hard 
winters bought by a chain baker, was 
reported in very few channels. 

A slump in baked goods consump- 
tion, brought on by housewives’ heavi- 
er purchases of canned goods, and 
the heavy buying of a few weeks 
ago, made the current slump un- 
derstandable. Terminals are heavily 
stocked and permits for additional 
space are difficult to obtain. 

However, shipping directions con- 
tinued satisfactory, with some mills 
still slow to get out back orders. 
Prices held steady to firm. Although 
some channels clears were re- 


was 


in 
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duced, the over-all range was still 
equal to standard patents. At the 
close the quotations were unchanged 
to 5¢ higher. 

Quotations Jan. 20: high glutens 
$6.85@6.95, standard patents $6.45@ 
6.55, clears $6.40@6.60; southwest- 
ern short patents $6.40@6.50, stand- 
ard patents $6.20@6.30; high ratio 
soft winters $7@7.65, straights $5.90 
@6.25. 

Buffalo: Lack of flour demand last 
week was felt quite sharply in pro- 
duction figures of the producing mills 
in this area. Millers explained the 
situation as being the lull after ex- 
cellent end-of-year sales of flour to 
chains and local area bakers. 

The only buying was for replace- 
ment, and not very much of that. 
Prices were shaded slightly on all 
types of flour, but this did not make 
for much enthusiasm on the part 
of the bakers. While industrial ac- 
tivity holds at a very high rate in 
this area, the buying public is not 
spending for baked goods as it did 
around the holiday season. Another 
contributing cause, one baker point- 
ed out, was the fact that weather 
in the area has been unseasonably 
warm. 

With more women returning to 
industrial plants and other business 
establishments, bakers feel that sales 
of baked goods should increase as 
the housewife will have less time 
for her own baking. 

Quotations: spring family $7.80@ 
8, high gluten $6.90@6.95, standard 
$6.50@6.55, short patents $6.60@ 
6.65, first clears $6.50@6.55; soft 
winter patents $6.30@6.40, straights 
$6.15@6.20, first clears $5.40@5.50; 
hard winter standards $6.25@6.30, 
first clears $5.95@6. 

Pittsburgh: The threat of price 
regulations made all bakers cautious 
flour buyers last week. 

Clears were in demand and re- 
mained high priced and scarce, but 
a moderate amount of business was 
booked for immediate shipments. 
Hard Kansas flour, springs and soft 
winter wheat pastry and cake flours 
met with only moderate fill-in buy- 
ing. Directions were good on flours 
bought at lower quotations some 
time ago. Commitments continued to 
be made for immediate shipment and 
at most 60 days. 

Bakers continued to complain of 
the slow pace of cake and sweet 
goods sales in view of the high level 
of industrial activity at high wages, 
but they predicted a brighter future 
as coal miners signed new wage 
contracts and no strikes were a cer- 
tainty. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
Jan. 20: hard Kansas bakers stand- 
ard patent $5.98@6.31, medium pat- 
ent $6.05@6.41, short patent $6.12@ 
6.51; spring standard patent $6.43 
@6.52, medium patent $6.53@6.62, 
short patent $6.60@6.72; clears $6.47 
@6.62; high gluten $6.83@7; family 
flour, advertised brands $7.76@8, oth- 
er brands $6.75@7.10; pastry and 
cake flours $5.75@7.60; Pacific Coast 
pastry flours $6.43. 


Boston: Flour prices were general- 





MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Jan. 13 and 20 

BRAN Jan. 13 Jan 
January $47.75@ 47.90 $....@*46.35 
February -@*48.00 47.10@ 47. 
March -+-@*48.50 48.75@ 49 
April 48.35@ 48.90 49.10@ 49.25 
May 46.75@ 47.25 48.00@ 48 
June 46.10@ 47.00 47.75@ 47 

SHORTS— 
January 
February 


5 $49.35@ 50 
0 --.@*61 
52.65@ 53. 
53.60@ 54.25 
~-..-@*54.10 
53.75@ 54.00 
Sales (tons) 840 
*Sale. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 
Ib.). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


famil 
top pF 
high 
short 
stand 
first 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, d 
Semolina, st 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 

Soft 


high 
short 
stanc 
first 
winter 


winter 
winter 
Soft winter 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 


Durum, 


Family 
Bluestem 
Bakery grad 
Pastry 


**In cottons, Ft. William 


white 


patent $ 


y 
yatent 
gluten 


ard 
clear 
family 
short 


Chicago Mpls. 
Si. $6.45@7.55 
6 a“ a 

@6.45 a 
@6.30 a 
6.05@6.23 95 20 a“ 
5.95 @6.10 50 a 


5.55@ 


standard 


first 
family 
short 
standard 
straight 
first 


ark 
andard, 


family 


gluten 


lard 
clear 
short 


winter standard . . 6 


family 
straight 
standard 


white 
GOR 22 ..-s 
Semolina, standard, bulk 
gran., 


bulk 


es 


clear 


Seattle 


clear 


patent 


5.05 @5.3 
4.10@ 4.55 
6.20@6.3 
Phila. 
$7.75@8 
00@7 
5.60 @6.7 
50@6.6 


. 4.28@4.50 

bulk . 6.30@6.36 
New York 
$ @. 
6.85@6.95 

a 

6.45@6.55 
6.40@6.50 


6.40@6.50 
20@6.30 


@. 
5.90 @6.25 
@ 
5.55 @5.65 


a 
B.74@6.84 
a 

Los 
@7.30 $.. 
@6.72 ...@. 
@6.76 ...@. 
-@6.28 ...@... 


Angeles 
@. Spring top patent 
Spring 
Spring first clear 
Spring exports§ 
Ontario soft winters 
basis. §280-lb. cottons 


Kans. City 
$ a 


$7.76@8.00 


second patent 


St. Louis 
a @. $7. 


6 
6 
6 


Buffalo 
80@8.00 


20 


5.40@5.50 
70@5.75 
95@5.00 
6.90@7.00 


Pittsburgh 


6.83@7.00 
6.60@6.7 


6.47@6.62 
6.12@6.51 
5.98 @6.31 
a 
eS. 
@. 
5.58 @5.90 
4.67@4.95 
6.86 
@6.66 


Toronto 
a 


Atlanta 
' @. 


2eeeeeeot 


*Winnipeg 


pe 
11.20 $10.956@11.25 


10.45 


@10.75 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 
Hard winter 
Soft winter 
Standard mi 
Flour midds 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Standard mi 
Flour midds. 
Red dog 


To 


bran 
bran 
dds.* 


t 


dds.* 
t 


ronto 


TWinnipeg 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William 


Chicago 
$52.00@52.50 
a 
a 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
$48.00@ 48.50 $ a 

> a 46.754 46.25 

“ u 
48.50@ 49.00 a 

@ $2.00 49.00 @ 49.50 
53.50@ 54.00 a 


Philadelphia 
s 


@ $2.00 


Boston 
55.50 @ 57.00 @ 58.50 
55.75 @57.00 @63.00 @ 58.50 
58.00@59.00 a a“ 
58.50@59.50 .@ 65.00 69.00@ 70.00 
Spring bran Shorts 
$ @60 $....@60.00 
53.00@ 60.00 
basis. 


Buffalo 


eee 00 
52.00@60.00 


st. 
$ 


51.00 


Pittsburgh 


$59.76 
61.16 
63.16 


5@54.00 


Louis 
a 
a 
951.25 
@ 


a 


'@ 60.10 
1@61.60 
'@64.20 


64.10 @66.20 


Middlings 
$....@68.00 
56.00@60.00 


Ft. Worth 
$ 


@. 
a 
@ 54.00 


58.00@ 59.00 


a 


Atlanta 
a“ 


sas 
a 
e 





RAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 


WHEAT 





239% 


—CORN- 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


_ 


May 


180% 191% 187% 


July 
231% 
229% 
231% 
231 


233% 


Chicago 


Mar. 
96 
94% 
95% 
95% 
96% 
97% 


FLAXSEED 


Kansas City— Mi 


Se May 
160% 
460% 
460% 
464 

232% 467 

233% 467 


OATS 


July 
463 
463% 
463% 
466% 
470 
470 


Minneapolis 


July 
84 
83 
83% 
83% 
84% 
85 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board of 


Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on Jan 


Baltimore . 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago . 
Afioat 
Duluth .... 
) ee 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Afloat 
Minneapolis 


New Orleans . 


New York . 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria .... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


Totals 


-—Wheat—, -—Corn 
1961 1950 1957 1950 
3,954 2,661 
546 
10.736 32 3,680 
5,325 ’ 1,315 
9,619 ,802 13,5 6,438 
150 
,859 
1 


-—-Oats— 
1951 1950 
99 161 


25,230 3, f é » 4 


209 
621 


13.947 


209,314 189,908 57,414 46,092 15,046 15,117 


419 2,776 
1,509 


— 
195 
497 


7,399 #719 22,946 


Rye—- 
1 1950 
398 


4 
2,681 
566 
8,233 


13, and the corresponding date of a year ago 


—Barley— 
1951 


1950 
134 


26, 


ome EOL ALT AE LLL OLED ae iain semaine 
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Uniform Export Package Differentials 


Note: Effective Feb. 1, 1951. 


Source: Flour Millers’ Export Assn. 


(All Differentials per 100 Ib.) 


36x42" 9.35 

idx41” 

1x4” 

40x41” inside 
" 2.11 yd 


100-1b. 
100-Ib. 
100-Ib, 


single osna. 
single osna. 
single jute 
100-1b. double osna. 
100-Ib. jute over osna. 
. Jute over cot. 
. jute over cot. 
. osna. over cot. 
. oBna. over cot. 
. single drill 
. single osna. 5 
. osna, over cot. j 85 yd 
. single osna. 1l yd 
. single jute 
125-lb. jute over osna 
126-lb. jute over jute 
50 kilos single jute 
50 kilos single osna. &” 2.35 yd 
100-Ib. single cot. 2 4.00 yd 
50-ib. single cot. 5.00 yd 
50-Ilb. single osna. 
50-lb. single osna. (long) 


5” 2.11 yd 
" inside 


(square) 


40x41" 


50 yd. brown inside 40x42” 2.1 


10% oz. commor 


40x46 
5” 10 oz. common 


Basis 
basis 
O83 over 
04 under 
2.11 yd. osna P 55 over 
osna. inside 40x42" Z te 48 over 
brown inside 40x43" 10 J te ° 46 over 
brown inside 36x44” 10 o > 31 over 
1 over 
over 
over 
-03 under 
y Over 
under 
under 
over 
over 
9 under 
) under 
2 under 
over 


brown 
drill 
osna 
brown inside 
osna 


inside 36x43” 2 


osna 


osna 
brown 
brown 


osna 3 over 
osna 99 


over 


@6.85; soft wheat short patent $5.95 
@6.25, straight $5.50@5.70, first clear 
$4.60@4.90, high ratio cake $6.20@ 
6.60; Pacific Coast cake $6.75@6.85, 
pastry $6.05@6.25. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Mills continued last week 
to operate at a high rate—the best 
rate of production for the past two 
years. And a feeling of optimism 
prevailed in the trade. There have 
been no new contracts lately, and 
some mills will be out of their pres- 
ent government commitments by the 
middle of February, but it is antici- 
pated that more business will show 
up before that time. Family patent 
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Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ers working through here found a 
continuing demand in the Far East 
last week, but the unsettled condi- 
tions across the Pacific held sales 
down substantially. 

One of the chief difficulties now 
confronting Canadian flour exporters 
is that of obtaining freight space. 
Rates have climbed to near record 
levels, but even under these condi- 
tions some shippers have been un- 
able to confirm space. This situ- 
ation applies mainly to Ceylon, which 
is again in the market for Canadian 
flour. While a good part of this flour 
would normally move from eastern 
Canadian ports the situation there as 
far as freight is concerned is report- 


$7.30, bluestem $6.72, bakery $6.76, 
pastry $6.28. 

Portland: Mills are grinding at a 
high rate on an accumulation of both 


“ 5.00 yd. brown 
“ 6.00 yd. br 
" 4.00 yd 
” 4.00 yd 

6.90 yd 


Jute bale 20 6-Ib. cot. 
Osna. bale 20 5-lb. cotton 
Jute bale 10 10-lb. cot. 
Osna. bale 10 10-ib. cot 
Jute bale 4 25-Ib. cot. 


inside 4 
own inside 
brown inside 
brown inside 
brown insic 


over 
over 
over 
over 
over 


ed to be equally difficult, and ship- 
pers have therefore been seeking 
space from this port. If the freight 


00 me oo 





Osna. bale 4 25-Ib. cot. 6.90 yd 


Osna. 

Jute bale 8 25-Ib. cot. 
Jute bale 8 25-lb. cot. 
Osna. dale 8 25-lb. cot. 


Jute bale 3 50-Ib. cot. 
Osna. bale 3 50-Ib. cot. 
Jute bale 4 50-Ib. cot. 
Jute bale 4 60-Ib. cot. 
Osna, bale 4 50-lb. cot. 
Osna. bale 4 60-lb. cot. 


00 yd 


5.00 yd 
31x33" 5.00 yd 


Jute: Prices are for lots of 1,000 printed on cne 


00 yd 


brown in 
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brown i > 68" 10 oz 
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over 
over 
over 
over 
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over 
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jute 


brown insic osna 
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over 
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brown ins 


over 


brown inside 3 a 35 yd. osne 65 over 


side in one color black. Cotton and 


osnaburg: Prices are for lots of 1,000 printed on one side 


When secondhand osnaburgs are used, the different 
When secondhand jutes are used, the differentials will be 
In computing above differentials the following labor cost 


ing double bags; 3¢ cwt. 50-lb 
tainer for packing bales 

Basis: Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Lc.1 
Co., Cotton Bag Price List No 


for packing 


50 of Dee. 2 


single bags 


Burlap Price List | of c 1950 
? 1950, fe 


1 will be 5¢ under new osnaburgs 
»¢ under new jutes 

included: 1¢ for pack- 

for outside con 
Bemis Bro. Bag 

msin and lowa 





ly easier in the Boston market last 
week. Trading activity continued 
rather dull, with most of the busi- 
ness reported being of an odd-lot na- 
ture. Springs were unchanged to 10¢ 
lower. Hard winters finished about 
5¢ lower. Most soft wheat flours were 
comparatively steady. 


Meanwhile, some buyers’ were 
poised to take advantage of any ap- 
preciable price dip. From the volume 
of inquiries, it looked as though the 
local market may experience a burst 
of activity if the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. On the other hand, ru- 
mors of a price freeze made certain 
operators cautious. 

Quotations Jan. 20: spring short 
patent $6.57@6.67, standards $6.47@ 
6.57, high gluten $6.87@6.97, first 
clears $6.42@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.37@6.47, standards $6.17 
@6.27; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
@6.62, eastern soft winter straights 
$5.92@6.27; high ratio $7.02@7.62, 
family $8.12. 

Philadelphia: Bakers in the Phila- 
delphia area last week showed no 
disposition to depart from their shel- 
tered buying policies, and dealings 
were close to a standstill. The re- 
luctance to purchase was _ height- 
ened by development of an easier 
undertone in spring grades. Buyers 
hoped this indicated a further re- 
duction in the near future. Any ex- 
pansion of demand as a result would 
bear out predictions that it would 
take some change in values to erase 
the lethargy. 

Many observers felt, however, that 
easiness was only a temporary re- 
action in the upward price spiral. 
The bakery trade remains in a posi- 
tion of being able to indulge in cau- 
tious buying procedures because the 
average establishment is fairly well 
booked ahead, with some having con- 
tracted for sufficient amounts to 
carry them to the end of the crop 
year. 

The only activity is provided by 
the small group of bakers who failed 
to get on the buying bandwagon a 
few weeks back and these minority 


representatives continue to take only 
modest amounts. 

Meanwhile, flour use slackened as 
a result of a contraction in demand 
for baked goods at the retail level. 

Quotations Jan. 20: spring fam- 
ily $7.75@8, high gluten $7@7.10, 
short patent $6.60@6.70, standard 
$6.50@6.60, first clear $6.50@6.60; 
hard winter short patent $6.40@6.50, 
standard $6.30@6.40; soft winter 
standard $4.95@5.20. 


South 


New Orleans: A decided curtail- 
ment of interest in flour purchas- 
ing was experienced last week. And 
sales were of very small volume. A 
contributing factor to the lack of in- 
terest was the weakness of millfeed 
prices. Also buyers’ price ideas were 
10@15¢ under prices asked by mills, 
particularly on hard and soft win- 
ters. 

There was also a let-up in buying 
for replacement. Hard winters en- 
joyed the best of a poor demand, 
with only occasionally a few sales 
of northern springs for future deliv- 
ery. Bread bakers and jobbers did 
most of the limited buying. 

Demand for soft winters showed 
no signs of improvement, with crack- 
er and cookie bakers being well cov- 
ered by contracts and preferring not 
to add thereto at present prices. 
Cake flour sales were very slack 
with a slight seasonal let-down in 
cake sales. 

Shipping directions held up well, 
although not as heavy as in the pre- 
ceding week, with stocks on hand 
adequate to heavy. Export flour sales 
showed some improvement in lots to 
U.K. and the Americas, with mod- 
erate amounts being worked to the 
Netherlands, Norway and Puerto 
Rico. 

Quotations Jan. 20, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.80@5.90, 
standard $5.65@5.80, first clear $5.05 
@5.25; spring bakery short patent 
$6.30@6.45, standard $6.10 @6.25, first 
clear $6.15@6.30, high gluten $6.70 


export and domestic business. Little 
new business is forthcoming, al- 
though some small bookings are be- 
ing made. Wheat prices continued to 
advance in this territory, and flour 
prices have gone along with them. 

There were no new export book- 
ings last week. Army bookings are 
being made by negotiation, so ac- 
ceptances are not readily ascertain- 
able. But with both export and do- 
mestic bookings heavy, grinding is 
at the highest level in the current 
crop year. 

Flour prices were unchanged last 
week. Quotations Jan. 20: high glu- 
ten $6.94, all Montana $6.84, blue- 
stem bakers $6.63, cake $7.30, pastry 
$6.41, whole wheat 100% $6.25, gra- 
ham $6.01, cracked wheat $6.01. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills in eastern 
Canada have sold up to capacity to 
the end of March. The U.K. came 
into the market early last week and 
bought all that was offered for Feb- 
ruary and March shipment. This may 
have the effect of strengthening other 
export prices. Mills, however, are 
having difficulty in securing suffi- 
cient jute bags to fill orders. 

The domestic market continues 
strong. Quotations Jan. 20: top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $11.20 
bbl., seconds $10.70, bakers $10.60, 
all less cash discounts, in 98's cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cart- 
age where used; for export to U.K.., 
government regulation flour $12.85 
per 280-lb. to end of January, $12.70 
per 280-lb. to end of March, winter 
ports. 

Offerings of winter wheat flour 
were limited. Several thousand bags 
were sold for export recently. Quo- 
tations Jan. 20: $8.25 per bbl., sec- 
ond jutes, Montreal; export $3.85 per 
100 Ib., bulk. 

Winter wheat prices advanced as 
deliveries became scarce. Quotations 
Jan. 20: $1.85 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour worked 
from western mills for export last 
week totaled almost 1,170,000 bbl. 
IWA sales accounted for only 110,000 
bbl. of this amount, which went to 
Cuba, Venezuela, Trinidad, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, U.K., Ecu- 
ador and Guatemala. The remainder 
totaling 1,060,000 bbl., was in the 
form of Class A flour and went to the 
U.K., Ceylon, Malaya, Venezuela and 
Colombia. Domestic trade is moder- 
ate, with supplies on hand sufficient 
to meet all requirements. Quotations 
Jan. 20: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary $10.95@ 
11.25; second patents $10.45@10.75; 
second patents to bakers $10.05@ 
10.25. 


can be secured, it is expected that 
substantial amounts of flour can be 
worked 

Some further sales to Singapore 
were reported in local flour circles. 
However, since all of this business 
is based on the use of Class 2 wheat 
which has been moving up steadily, 
buyers are understood to be holding 
off pending a steadying of the mar- 
ket. The recent advance in wheat 
prices has added 15@20¢ sack to 
flour prices. 

Manila buyers had not come into 
the market at the end of the week 
for new flour supplies based on the 
January quota, but this business was 
expected almost any time in view 
of the fact that the last purchases 
were made more than a month ago. 

Shippers found no interest in Hong 
Kong during the week. Cables from 
there indicate that the market is 
overstocked for the present, _pos- 
sibly the reflection of the heavy ship- 
ments made some weeks ago when 
the embargo against Chinese ports 
was put on. 

Domestic business held steady, with 
prices unchanged. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: first pat- 
ents $11 in 98's cottons; bakers pat- 
tents $9.70 in paper bags and $10.15 
in cottons; western cake and pastry 
to the trade $10.95@11.35. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed markets con- 
tinued under pressure of large pro- 
duction and indifferent demand, and 
prices declined $2.50@3 ton in the 
week ending Jan. 22. Mills indicated 
they were having difficulty getting 
directions to move cars booked ear- 
lier. Quotations: Bran $48@48.50, 
standard midds. $48.50@49, flour 
midds. $52, red dog $53.50@54. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was firm and 
higher, and supplies were adequate. 
Quotations: Pure bran $50, standard 
bran $49.50, standard midds. $50, 
flour midds $52.50, mixed feed $50, 
red dog $55. 

Kansas City: Easier demand, re- 
flecting the slowness of the formula 
feed business of late, was experienced 
in the millfeeds trade here last week. 
Offerings were sufficient to fill trade 
needs, for production has been com- 
paratively heavy. Quotations Jan. 22: 
bran $45.75@ 46.25, shorts $49@49.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was slow 
last week, with offerings sufficient. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Jan. 
19: Bran $46.75@47, shorts $50@ 
50.25. Bran declined $1.75 ton and 
shorts $1.50 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Jan. 20: 
bran $54, gray shorts $58@59, deliv- 
ered Texas common points; $1.50 low- 
er om bran and $2 off on shorts, com- 
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F. M. Atkinson 


ELECTED—The election of F. M. 
Atkinson, 36, president of the Atkin- 
son Milling Co., Minneapolis, as a 
member of the newly formed Young 
Presidents Organization has been an- 
nounced by Ray Hickok, Hickock 
Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N.Y., 
president. The Young Presidents Or- 
ganization, beginning its first year, 
lists as members presidents of firms 
doing more than $1 million a year in 
sales or employing more than 100 
people. The presidents must have 
reached their positions before the 
age of 39. Mr. Atkinson became pres- 
ident of the Atkinson Milling Co. in 
1940. 





pared with the week previous. De- 
mand was only fair, but offerings 
were not in excess of current needs. 
Demand was good. Bran 
ton lower and shorts were 
down the same amount. Supplies 
were adequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $47@47.50, gray 
shorts $50@50.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed reacted, due 
more to increased offerings than to 
lessened demand. Mixers were less 
interested but other buyers showed 
plenty of interest. Prices were off 
$1.50@1.75. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $46.50@47, gray shorts 
$49.75 @ 50.25. 

Chicago: Bran $52@52.50, standard 
midds. $53.50@54.50, flour midds. $56, 
red dog $58.50. Demand quiet, sup- 
plies ample 

St. Louis: There is very little de- 
mand for nearby feeds, with bran 
and shorts barely steady. Supplies 
are ample. Bran $51@51.25, shorts 
$53.75 @54, St. Louis. 


Salina: 
was $2 


Toledo: With very slack demand, 
millfeed sales were slow last week. 
Bran was quoted Jan. 19 at $55 ton 
and standard midds. or gray shorts 
at $54, f.o.b. mill. 

Buffalo: Demand for millfeeds fell 
off last week. Buyers and users ap- 
peared to have a plentiful backlog 
of supplies. Quotations: standard 
bran $55.50@57, standard midds. 
$55.75@57, flour midds. $58@59, red 
dog $58.50@59.50. 

Boston: Millfeed prices slumped 
sharply last week. Spring bran and 
middlings declined about $5, mixed 
feeds $1 and red dog $4@5 under 
the previous week’s closing levels. 
Most trading asctivity was the re- 
sult of pressure offerings from re- 
sellers who apparently weer realiz- 
ing inventory profits. Even at the 
new levels many buyers were cau- 
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tious as reports from Canadian mill- 
feed brokers indicated a possibility 
of increased millfeed supplies due to 
heavier flour production. Quotations 
Jan, 20: spring bran $58.50, middlings 
$58.50, mixed feeds $64.50, red dog 
$69@70. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed quotations 
displayed a downward tendency. De- 
mand has fallen while offerings are 
broader. Buyers are reluctant to build 
up stocks beyond nearby needs. Jan. 
20 quotations show a uniform drop 
of $2 from the previous week: bran 
$62, standard midds. $63, red dog $65. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeed 
was good at the end of the week. 
The first part of the week buyers 
were disturbed by talk of price regu- 
lations. Prices were irregular. Bran 
sales continued good. Offerings cov- 
ered all needs. Buying was for quick 
shipment in the majority of sales. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
bran $59.70@60.10, standard midds. 
$61.10@61.60, flour midds, $63.10@ 
64.20, red dog $64.10@66.20. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices de- 
clined last week and the market 
showed no sign of steadying. Mixers 
and jobbers were holding off pur- 
chasing in hopes of further declines, 
and mill offerings were none too 
free, anticipating a reactionary rise 
in prices from the two rapid de- 
crease. All buying was for immedi- 
ate shipment. Bran $56.50@57.50, 
shorts $59.75@60.25. 

Seattle: Pressure continued on 
nearby millfeed because of heavy 
production and slowness in the feed 
trade due to mild weather. There- 
fore the spot market was being dis- 
counted quite substantially from the 
forward positions. January was avail- 
able at $48 delivered common transit 
points, with February at $48.50, 
March and April firm at $50, all 
basis Pacific Northwest common 
points. 

Ogden: Prices remained unchanged 
last week, with demand and sup- 
ply about equal. Mills were operat- 
ing to capacity, 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week and are booked through 
February. Stormy weather stimulat- 
ed trade. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $48, middlings $53; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $55, mid- 
dlings $60; to California: red bran 
and mill run $55.50, middlings $60.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Portland: Mill run $47.50, middlings 
$54 ton. 

Toronto-Montreal: Due to increased 
supplies the market has weakened, 
although prices have not shown any 
decrease yet. Quotations Jan. 20: 
bran $60, shorts $60, middlings $68, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Millfeed moved into 
higher ground here last week as 
expected. Heavy eastern demand is 
reported behind the stronger tone. 
The latest advances ranged from 50¢ 
on middlings to $1 on shorts and 
$1.50 on bran. Supplies from prairie 
mills were reported to be tighten- 
ing. Domestic demand held compara- 
tively slow. Cash car quotations: 
bran $56.30, shorts $56.30 @56.80, mid- 
dlings $58.80@63.30. 

Winnipeg: There is a fairly good 
demand for all types of millfeeds, 
and the bulk of supplies from west- 
ern mills continues to move into 
eastern Canada. Sales in the three 
prairie provinces are not large. Sup- 
plies are moderate and prices remain 
firm. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $52@ 
60, shorts $53@60, middlings $56@ 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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JUBILEE GUESTS OF HONOR—Present as guests of honor at the diamond 
jubilee celebration of the Toledo Board of Trade at the Toledo Club Jan. 15 
were several top ranking grain trade representatives and Toledo officials. 
Shown seated, left to right, are Carl E. Bostrom, president, Chicago Board 
of Trade; William F. Brooks, executive secretary, National Grain Trade 
Council, Washington; Theodore A. Wagner, president, Buffalo Corn Exchange; 
Wayne E. Kakela, executive manager, Toledo Chamber of Commerce; stand- 
ing, left to right, Hal C. Hoham, president, Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn.; Robert C. Woodworth, president, Minneapolis Grain Exchange; John T. 
Rohr, president, Toledo Trust Co.; Ollie Czelusta, mayor of Toledo; Ray B. 
Bowden, executive vice president, Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., and 
Ralph H. Brown, president, Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Assn. 





60; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 


Rye 

Buffalo: Rye flour demand con- 
tinued good last week, and sales 
were reported to have picked up from 
the previous week. Advancing prices 
in both futures and the cash rye 
had their effect on the trade. Bak- 
ers reported excellent demand for 
rye bread. Quotations: white rye 
$5.70@5.75, dark rye $4.95@5, me- 
dium rye $5.50@5.55. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flour were 
slow last week. Prices were down 
but caution prevailed pending an- 
nouncement of a clear price regulat- 
ing policy. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: fancy rye flour No. 1 
$5.58@5.90, medium $5.33@5.50, dark 
$4.67@4.95, blended $6.41@6.67, rye 
meal $4.95@5.08. 

New York: Light to moderate sales 
of rye flour were reported at the 
low end of the range. Pure white 
patents $5.55@5.65. 

St. Louis: New sales, as well as 
shipping directions, remain fair. Pure 
white $5.77, medium $5.57, dark $5.02, 
rye meal $5.27. 

Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket is dul. Stocks in the hands of 
bakers are said to be limited, how- 
ever, sO some revival in buying in- 
terest can be expected. The trade 
remains very price conscious. The 
Jan. 20 quotation on rye white of 
$5.65@5.75 was unchanged. 

Chicago: Rye flour business was 
limited last week. Prices were a lit- 
tle easier, but sales were scattered. 
White patent rye $5.20@5.25, medi- 
um $4.95@5.05, dark $4.28@4.50. 

Portland: White rye $6.75, pure 
dark rye $5.80. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Domestic con- 
sumption is at a good level. Quota- 
tions Jan. 20: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5.75, oatmeal in 98-lb. cot- 
tons $6.95, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There is moderate trade 
in rolled oats and oatmeal, with only 
minor amounts being worked for ex- 
port. Supplies on hand are suffi- 
cient to meet requirements. Quota- 
tions Jan. 20: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.60@5.80 in the three prairie 


provinces; oatmeal in 


$6.75 @7. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.08 in 100-lb. sacks, Jan. 
22; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-o0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUHLER BROS. OFFICES 
TO BE MOVED FEB. 1 


NEW YORK—Buhler Bros., Inc., 
will move its U.S. offices from New 
York to a new and larger plant at 
2121 State Highway No. 4, Ft. Lee, 
N.J., on Feb. 1. 

The move was necessitated to ac- 
commodate the inereased sales ex- 
pansion of the Buhler agency, an 
official of the company explained. In 
addition to milling equipment, the 
company’s products include equip- 
ment for breweries, macaroni manu- 
facturing machinery, mills for proc- 
essing ink and soap, chain conveyors, 
etc. 

The company was organized in 1860 
in Europe and established its New 
York office in 1935. 


98-lb. sacks 





Price Control 





(Continued trom page 9) 


fense mobilization boss, Charles E. 
Wilson. 

The fight to head off price con- 
trol on agricultural commodities, now 
seems clearly lost, although up to 
this time it was felt that cooler and 
non-political judgment might prevail 
and that the administration might 
be persuaded that all out produc- 
tion and not rigid price restraints 
would be the answer to inflation on 
the agricultural side of the domestic 
economy. 

Last ditch efforts by the meat in- 
dustry and leading farm organizations 
seem unlikely to halt the trend to- 
ward all-out controls—including con- 
trols over agricultural commodities 
as soon as they hit the legal mini- 
mum ceilings available to the gov- 
ernment under provisions of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950. 

Distributive margins on end prod- 
ucts of agricultural commodities 
seem to be the immediate available 
control instrument that the short 
handed price control staff can use 
when the freeze is ordered. At the 


distributive trades level, the price 
agency will probably re-issue such 
types of orders as old OPA maximum 
price regulations 422-423, which pro- 
vided fixed percentage mark-ups for 
stores of different classes determined 
by their dollar volume of business. 

Trade representatives here have 
been apprehensive that the rush to 
get out a freeze order might result 
through inadvertence in an attempt- 
ed freeze on processors’ margins 
which would bring chaos to the grain, 
feed and milling industries. This in- 
advertence could take the form of a 
margin-over-cost freeze, which was 
one of the most hotly fought issues 
under OPA between the feed indus- 
try and the more zealous price con- 
trol advocates. 

The staffing of the price agency will 
now proceed with full steam, the 
price director informed his consult- 
ants, with many regional offices to 
be opened and another price control 
staff on duty here. 

Limited Usefulness 

The position of the industry con- 
sultants now on duty here remains 
to be clarified. Several of these in- 
dustry people definitely stated when 
they accepted offers to give their 
advice that they did not intend to 
remain to write price ceiling orders 
They, like many informed govern- 
ment officials, do not believe that 
price control can work over the long 
duration of the pres*nt emergency, 
estimated in many responsible gov- 
ernment circles as potentially one of 
15 years. They analyze price con- 
trol as a tool of short term use- 
fulness, for not more than two or 
three years and then only during 
an all-out war. 

If the emergency is to last for 10 
years or longer, they predict that 
price control will lose its effective- 
ness and fall into public disrepute as 
black markets develop, leading to 
total government contro] over the 
purchase and distribution of farm 
commodities. 

In his conference with his grain, 
feed and milling industry price con- 
sultants this week, Mr. DiSaille as- 
sured them that in the absence of the 
appointment of a chief for the agri- 
cultural division of the price agency, 
he would consult with these gentle- 
men on any freeze order proposal. 

Proper Method 

The problem of a margin freeze on 
processors and the distributive trades 
was discussed, and Mr. DiSalle agreed 
that the margin-over-cost technique 
was inappropriate and that frozen 
margins over fluctuating market 
prices seemed to be the proper meth- 
od. He also stated that under present 
price conditions, agricultural com- 
modities could not be frozen. 

This would mean that the margin- 
over-cost technique would not be 
used but that margins would be 
frozen and taken over the market 
price. A processor thus would take 
his margin over the market price or 
over the ceiling price, if any. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is pushing its calculations 
of the minimum legal ceiling prices 
for farm commodities, and it is ex- 
pected that they will be published this 
week when USDA issues the agricul- 
tural price situation report for Janu- 
ary based on parity as of Jan. 15 
These calculations will represent com- 
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putations made on the new parity for- 
mula. This continues the basic 1909- 
14 period for calculations but brings 
the related computations up to the 
most recent 10-year period and also 
takes into account the transitional 
parity formula, which will result in 
a lower parity price for certain non- 
basic commodities, among them most 
of the feed grains with the exception 
of corn. 

When and if USDA issues the new 
parity computations and the mini- 
mum ceilings possible, then commod- 
ity markets and dealers, handlers and 
processors of the commodities will 
have an approximate idea of where 
ceilings may be applied. 

Under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, price ceilings on agricultural 
commodities must reflect parity to the 
farmer, and they must be maintained 
at that level. 

Under OPA the technique was to 
make allowance for parity trends, 
and the OPA ceilings on grains gen- 
erally were set a few cents higher 
than the minimum actual parity re- 
quirements so that for a period of 
time—usually a quarter of the year 

the ceiling price was slightly high- 
er than the basic minimum require- 
ment. It is assumed that this same 
technique will be followed by the 
ESA. 


WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v ES nt 

HELP WANTED—FIRST CLASS SHEET 
Metal Worker Applicant should have 

eral years of experience in layout and 
r of light gauge meta). Address 

Minne- 








1334 


33 Northwestern 
apolis 2, 


e Miller 
Minn. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR NEW FEED 
manufacturing plant. Must be experienced 
and able to andle men. State qualifica 
tions, experi and salary expected in 
replying. Addre 1328, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILL MAN 
seeks connection with flour mill or feed 
merchandiser. Have spent 20 years sell- 
ing flour and feed, also in mill purchas 
ing division and supervising plant opera- 
tions. Address 1335, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv i in eeteeeeeemaee 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 











WANTED TO BUY—SEVERAL NORDYKE 
Marmon Style A drive, roll feeder, shell 
bearing 9x30 or 9x36 roller mills. Good 
condition. The Mennel Milling Co., Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 





mensurate with experience. 





SALES PROMOTION MANAGEMENT 


A large national milling company has opportunity for an aggressive man with know]- 
edge and experience in the sales and promotion of packaged foods. 
Real opportunity for the right man. 
confidential. Address 1326, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Salary com- 
Applications strictly 
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j milled ~ ith. ‘good’ hour! 














MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





ES You can easily and readily take the guess- 
work out of flour buying by putting your trust 
in I-H flours. I-H flours are always a wise 
choice. Milled by master craftsmen from the 
finest of selected wheats, I-H flours always 
excel in good baking characteristics. You 
know your bread will be right when you bake 
I-H_ products. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. LD 243 LD 27 


BREAD—Your Best and 
Cheapest Food 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Bakery Operators 
Study Value of 
Modernization 


Some small and medium bakery 
managers and owners are actually 
conscious of modern merchandising 
and its methods. 

However, are the stores themselves 
geared to present day selling? Any 
modern store with any type of mod- 
ern design is not sufficient to do the 
job just because it is modern. A suc- 
cessful store, to do good merchandis- 
ing, must reflect not only the type of 
merchandise it sells but also the 
quality and to whom it wishes to 
cater. 

The design and appointments of 
each individual store are a problem 
that only the store owners, the archi- 
tect and designer, familiar with the 
problems of merchandising, can best 
handle. However, there are a few gen- 
eral problems in contemporary store 
design that most store owners will 
encounter and have to plan for. Also 
there are new trends and practices 
with which they should become famil- 
iar. The following is a discussion of 
some of these aspects. 

Large plate glass windows with 
unobstructed views of the interior 
are the prevailing trend now. Yes, and 
with it go a few more problems. In 
the first place the front itself does 
not have too much space in which to 
show radical changes because of its 
usual limited area. It is the interior 
which becomes the display together 
with all the furnishings. 

Several years ago a new store- 
front alone did much to encourage 
customers to enter and to buy. Now, 
with such clear vision inside, all must 
be well done. Because we have so 
much more to work with, consider- 
ably more is required to properly 
handle the problem. An artist once 
remarked that it is “imagination 
which distinguishes an artist from a 
mechanic.” This same philosophy can 
be applied to good stores with the 
reservation that it should be changed 
to “controlled imagination.” 

One of the problems with large dis- 
play windows is that of reflections. 
These can be annoying at times, espe- 
cially if care is not used in giving 
consideration to location. Tilting of 
display windows can do much to elim- 
inate these reflections in some in- 
stances, and in others it makes them 
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worse. Display windows are usually 
tilted in at the bottom so that the 
reflection is that of the street, rather 
than the brightly lighted store on 
the opposite side. For a more clear 
vision of the interior, the best pro- 
cedure is to use light pastel shades 
inside the store for wall surfaces and 
fixtures because they, when well 
lighted, will reduce these reflections 
of out-of-doors to a minimum. 

Other helps are light colored floor 
coverings and dark sidewalks. Even 
the beveling of the windows at an 
angle in plan sometimes assists be- 
cause it may reflect a more distant 
spot not so noticeably bright. 

Color is another problem in pres- 
ent design that can spell the differ- 
ence between failure and_ success. 
Colors should be carefully selected 
so as to feature the merchandise dis- 
played rather than to divert atten- 
tion. An interesting finding about 
color is that it is not a particular 
color which we find pleasing but 
rather their associations one with the 
other, just as plain surfaces com- 
bined with decoration and accents 
make for better compositions. 

Lighting these colored surfaces and 
materials is extremely important be- 
cause it can make them vivid or dull. 
A good rule of thumb to remember 
in this respect is that cold light (like 
some fluorescent or daylight) goes 
well with a cold color like blue, and 
warm light (such as filament or fluo- 
rescent pink and gold) goes well with 
warm colors like yellow and red. 

For those who still have a look for 
traditional design it might be said 
that the thinking among the archi- 
tectural profession in general on com- 
mercial building is that it should be 
modern. From a survey which was 
made recently, over 90% of the archi- 
tects contacted voiced that opinion. 

The design of the store should al- 
low for change and be flexible if 
possible so that a complete renova- 
tion need not be made each time. 

In conjunction with this flexibility, 
in the smaller stores, the off-center 
entrance can do much. It makes the 
store appear wider by its proportions 
alone in that one display window be- 
comes more horizontal and it allows 
for at least two different types of 
display arrangements should such be 
desired. This off-center entrance type 
of design too provides for more free- 
dom in plan and permits an expres- 
sion of our method of buying. It al- 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 














FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!'":® 








DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











Konsas City, Kon 


Atlonta-Llos Angeles 
< 





BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 














PERFORMING 
SERVICES 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


FOR 77 YEARS 
ie 
The Northwestern Miller 


































lows for irregular and interesting 
plan arrangements to dramatize and 
make the merchandise more appeal- 
ing which is so necessary for the se- 
lective buying trend we are now ex- 
periencing. 

The symbol of identification or 
name of a store should be very care- 
fully done. If some particular style 
which is individual could be used, it 
would help to further distinguish the 
store. Particular care should be tak- 
en, nevertheless, because in an effort 
to arrive at something different the 
result may be badly executed. Clear, 
concise, and well proportioned let- 
tering is always safe and in good 
taste. The lettering should be suffi- 
ciently large to be visible and it 
would be well to place it horizontally 
on the building because it will not 
necessitate changing when and if zon- 
ing will prohibit the projecting sign. 

Trying to use some of the imagina- 
tion mentioned earlier, we have de- 
veloped a type of store design which 
is rather unusual and meets to some 
degree the problems of today. Real- 
izing that there is and will be more 
effort placed on decentralization in 
our living and in community planning, 
and realizing too that due to the past 
shortages and restrictions many 
stores have not been able to modern- 
ize let alone keep their places in ade- 
quate repair, building and remodel- 
ing should be somewhat spontaneous. 
With so many wishing to make 
changes at the same time, there is 
an opportunity to do it collectively. 
So doing, it is believed, does as much 
aesthetically as it does merchandise- 
wise. 

When several merchants or all 
within a certain area cooperate and 
plan together their modernization 
program, the over-all effect becomes 
a tremendous advertising means be- 
cause in its massiveness alone it at- 
tracts considerable attention. Usual- 
ly with such arrangements, in past 
experience, each individual merchant 
was limited in the designing of his 
particular store to such a degree that 
he had no individuality. With the ar- 
rangement which we give considera- 
tion not only does the merchant have 
individuality, but also his store seems 
to take on additional foot-frontage 
without actually doing so. This only 
can be accomplished by design. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PACKAGING EXPOSITION 
SET FOR ATLANTIC CITY 


ATLANTIC CITY—The American 
Management Assn. will sponsor its 
20th National Packaging Exposition 
in the Auditorium here April 17-20, 
1951. 

The week beginning April 16 has 
been designated as Packaging Week, 
and events will include not only the 
exposition but the AMA packaging 
conference, to be held in conjunction 
with the show. 

Among the large number of ex- 
hibits there will be machines, equip- 
ment and services used in packaging, 
packing and shipping. 


aera aeons 
80 Years of Reliability 


PILLSBURY’S 
BAKERY FLOURS | 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Emergencies in the bakeshop are 
the kind of trouble that SUNNY 
KANSAS can take in stride. These 
unfortunate conditions have a way 
of revealing the extra special bak- 
ing qualities of this famous flour. 
And when things are running 


smoothly, SUNNY KANSAS is 
just as dependable too. 


a 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA © KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota” 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
To) -Meeliy Va & Au 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











Ma 
American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FIOUK ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











U.S. Exports 
Fall Off Sharply 
in 1950, OIT Says 


WASHINGTON An outstanding 
feature of the foreign trade of the 
U.S. in January-June, 1950, was the 
decline in the excess of exports over 
imports to the lowest value since 
the first half of 1941, according to 
the U.S, Department of Commerce. 

A decided decreace in exports and a 
moderate increas? in imports, thus 
extending late 1949 trends, resulted 
in a drop of one haf in the export 
balance compared with the second 
half of 1949 and of two-thirds com- 
pared with the firsi half of that year. 
After declining in 1948, exporis had 
expanded in the early part of 1949, 
mainly because of the large move- 
ment of ECA-financed goods, but this 
upswing was followed again by de- 
cline. 

The trade for the 
off about 8% from July-December, 
1949, and 26% from January-June, 
1949, to $4,898 million, the smallest 
semi-annual export total since the 
first half of 1946. 

Imports, on the other hand, rose 
rather steadily from the low third 
quarter, 1949, level to $3,816 million, 
a gain of 18% over the second half of 
1949 and of 12% over the first half. 


half year was 


Volume Changes Responsible 

The shifts in value of exports and 
imports in January-June, 1950, were 
attributable for the most part to 
volume changes. Prices of commodi- 
ties were lower, on the average, than 
in the first half of 1949, although a 
few commodities among’ exports 
showed price advances late in the 
period, and some among imports ad- 
vanced throughout the period. In 
terms of quantity the decrease in ex- 
ports was 6% from the July-Decem- 
ber, 1949, level and 21% from Janu- 
ary-June, 1949. The increase in im- 
ports from these periods was 12% 
and 14%, respectively. 


Balance of Trade 

Although factors such as a smaller 
demand for U.S. foodstuffs in Europe 
and the Far East affected the trade, 
the reduction in exports was influ- 
enced largely by the efforts many for- 
eign countries have been making to 
reduce their excess of imports over 
exports in trade with dollar areas. 

The excess of exports over imports 
was greatly reduced for Canada, the 
Far East, and Africa and Near East. 
Imports exceeded exports in the trade 
with Latin America. The export bal- 
ance continued large only in trade 
with the ERP countries of Europe 
and to that area it was much smaller 
than in other recent years, though 
larger than before the war. 

As an influence reducing the export 
balance the increase in imports be- 
came the more important factor in 
January-June, 1950 and the decrease 
in exports, which was dominant !ast 
year, diminished in importance. Im- 
port trade with Western Hemisphere 
and Far Eastern countries particu- 
larly showed marked increases. 
Moreover, imports from ERP coun- 
tries and Africa showed considerable 
gain, although the decrease in ex- 
ports to these areas continued main- 
ly to influence the trade balance. 

The export balance to the ERP 
countries, as a group, which amount- 
ed to $1,072 million in January-June, 
1950, compared with $1,321 million 
in July-December, 1949, and $1,909 
million in January-June, 1949, was 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


MILLING CO. 


Ms 





TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 


Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 











wae “hae 

Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA “Washita’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








. . To 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








**RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘“‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wh 

directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


S. JOSEPH CO., IN‘ 
Ne 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
~ 
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MILLING — 


ENGINEERS, 
INC. 
e 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
2 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 








Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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maintained largely through aid given 
by the government. 

Among leading exports, only raw 
cotton, crude petroleum, and lubri- 
cating oil increased in January-June, 
1950, as compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1949. 

Wheat, including flour; textile 
manufactures; iron and_ steel-mill 
products and advanced manufactures; 
and passenger cars and trucks showed 
decreases of 30 to 40%. Some of these 
leading exports recorded shipments 
only one-third to two-fifths as large 
as in the corresponding period of 
1947 when foreign demands for U.S. 
merchandise were at unusually high 
levels. 

Europe Main Area 

Europe continued to be the main 
destination of U.S. exports, and the 
American republics, Canada, and the 
Far East were the next largest in the 
order named. 

About 33% of total exports went to 
Europe, including Turkey, with ERP 
countries taking 32%. The Latin 
American Republics and Canada took 
25% and 19%, respectively; the Far 
East,-15%; and other areas, including 
Africa, the Near East, and European 
colonies in the Western Hemisphere, 
8%. 

Reductions in exports from Janu- 
ary-June, 1949, concentrated heavily 
in trade with Eastern Hemisphere 
countries, although drops occurred 
also in exports to Western Hemi- 
sphere areas, especially in July-De- 
cember, 1949. Exports to Europe 
and Asia accounted for two-thirds of 
the decrease in total exports from 
January-June to July-December, 1949, 
and for as much as three fourths of 
the further decrease in January-June, 
1950. 

The decline to both areas was 
about 35% over the period. Exports 
to Africa, a much smaller market, 
however, dropped nearly 50%. 

In the Western Hemisphere, ex- 
ports to Canada increased slightly 
after showing a decrease of 12% in 
July-December, 1949, and those to the 
American Republics, after decreasing 
16%, remained at almost the July- 
December, 1949,_ level. 

In each area reductions similarly 
concentrated in the trade with a few 
countries. About three fourths of the 
total decrease to ERP countries com- 
pared with January-June, 1949, was 
in exports to France, Italy, U.K., and 
Germany, four countries which re- 
ceived 63% of total shipments to ERP 
countries in the earlier period and 
57% in the later period. Some of the 
principal commodities showing marked 
decline were grain to Germany, grain 
and coal to Italy and France, and 
raw cotton and motor fuel to the U.K. 





TRADEMARKS 














The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac- 
turers and distributors who feel that 
they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are 
permitted by law to file a formal no- 
tice of opposition, within 30 days 
after official publication of the marks. 
Official publication dates are included 
below. 


HERMES—Blish Milling Co 
Ind., assignor to Acme-Evans Co., Inc In 
dianapolis, Ind.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Feb. 15, 1916. Published Dec. 26, 1950 

KITCHEN MAID Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., doing business as Fort Col 
lins Flour Mills Co., Denver and Fort Col 
lins, Colo., and elsewhere; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since 1885. Published Dec. 26, 1950 

CHIEF PONTIAC International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since August, 1900. Published Dec 
19, 1950. 

















THERE'S A PROFIT TIED TO 
THESE APRON STRINGS ! 


—The Patented" P/K Apron Bag 













Perfect package and perfect premium— 
without the conventional premium headaches. 


P/K Apron Bags 


e No coupons 

e No extra packing or shipping 

¢ No trouble or bother for the dealer 
e Each bag is a ready-made apron 


A perfect premium 


500d MS) 
Ta ad tad Ld a 
0a @ Mah sand ny 

‘hh 


: 


d 
\ 


*Patent No. 2,534,473 





PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


% Buffalo + New York 


Kansas City + 


% A SS 
*Lisuer » 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘read 5 the 
Staff of Hite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








104 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °%%"s!° 








Jones-HerTreLsaTerR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Age nts 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 


LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR <aies 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 
NEW YORK BO 
PHILADELPHIA 


STON 




















JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
—— N.Y. Produce Exchange 
ce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New Reciend Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








The medical officer was testing the 
water supply. 

“What precautions do you take 
against infection?” he asked the ser- 
geant-in-charge 

“We boil it first, sir,” the sergeant 
replied. 

“Good!” 

“Then we filter it 

“Excellent!” 

“And then,” said the sergeant, “just 
for safety’s sake, we drink beer.” 

¢$¢ ¢ 

A real executive is a man who can 
hand back a letter for a third retyp- 
ing to a red-headed stenographer. 

¢?¢ @ 

Cowboy: “Getting your 
backwards, aren't you?” 

Dude Rancher “That's all you 
know about it, smarty. You don’t even 
know which way I'm going.” 


©? ¢ 

A film producer was going around 
the s.:.udios one day when he saw a 
face he didn’t know 

“Are you on our staff?" 

“Yes, sir. Your 
me.” 

“Is that so? What do you do?” 

“I'm a writer.” 

“A writer, did you say?” he asked 
suspiciously. 

weet, oe. 

“All right 


saddle on 


he asked. 


brother engaged 


spell something.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 

A business tycoon called in his first 
vice president one day. 

“Bill,” he said, “I want the truth 
Have you ever flirted with my secre- 
tary?” 

“Well, er, yes,” 
“IT have.” 

The second vice president answered 
the question the same way. So did the 
third vice president 

Finally the company’s treasuret 
came in. When asked this question he 
replied, “Hell no. I don’t even think 
she’s attractive.” 

“You're my 
beamed 


the other confessed, 


man,” the 
“You fire her.’ 
¢$?¢?¢ 

The manager of a department store 
overheard a clerk say to a customer, 
“No, we haven't had any for a long 
time.” 

Rushing to the scene, 
assured the customer 
out and get some.” 
clerk he directed 
we are out of 
get some.” 

“But,” replied the clerk, “we were 
talking about rain.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 

Three brothers in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, received news that their fa- 
ther, living in Glasgow, was seriously 
ill. One of the brothers was sent to 
visit him, with instructions to wire 
after his arrival. “And remember 
Jock,”’ one of the other two brothers 
reminded him, “you can send nine 
words for a shilling.’ 

Later in the day the following tele- 
gram was received: 

“Arrived. Father dead. Funeral Fri- 
day. Rangers Two, Celtics One.” 


tycoon 


the manager 
“We'll send 
Then aside to the 
“Don’t ever say 
anything. Say we will 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











Broenniman Company 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








be of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LIT?YLE ROCK . ARKANSAS 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Cable Address: ‘Dorrzacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON" 











; FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 


Cable Address: “Alkers,”’ London. 








W. H. Rutherfard 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. IL. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “Wueatzar,”’ Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORT 
155 Wallace St., nap all c.5 
41 Constitution S8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, eta 
42 Regent Quay, ABE EEN” 
Cables: ‘'Pxiiip,"" Dundee 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
REY ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Cable Address Code 
VIGILANT Riverside 








VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPU N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OEREAL PRODUCTS 

Rotterdam, Holland 
“Interest-Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address 














EVERY SEAL 
YOU USE HELPS 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 28-30—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, M<.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1. 


Feb. 2— Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids; 
sec., Joseph A. Porter, Owosso. 


Feb. 14—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 
1005 Pendergast Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 


Feb. 15-17 — National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn.; Drake Ho- 
tel and Knickerbocker Hotel, Chica- 
go. 

Feb. 18-21 — National Retailer- 
Owned Grocers, Inc.; Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; gen. mgr., Peyer H. 
Prato, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

Feb. 18—National Food Brokers 
Assn.; National Canners Assn.; Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Assn.; 
Chicago, Il. 

Feb. 25-27—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver; exec. sec., 
Ralph Booze, 325 Kittredge Bldg., 
Denver 2. 


March 5-8—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1354, La Salle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1. 


April 8-10 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; El Paso, Texas; sec.-treas., J. 
R. L. Kilgore, 319 So. ist St., P.O. 
Box 126, Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 8-10—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans. 


April 10-1l—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box 
118, Waterloo. 


* April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Paxton, 
Omaha; sec.-treas., Howard W. Elm, 
917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 

April 18-21—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents national con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, $27 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

April 19-21—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Fairmont Ho- 
tel, San Francisco; sec., L. J. Strom- 
nes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th St., 
Sacramento 14. 


April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California; sec., Phil Seitz, 
Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Bivd., Los 
Angeles. 

April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio; sec.-treas., Ben M. Ferguson, 
Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. 

April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 1134 National City 
Bldg., Dallas 1. 

April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 
ers cao elaed ie Sherman Hotel, Chi- 

; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 
53 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; ARBA headquarters, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


f 


May 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 


May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


May 11-12—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. 
Case, 823 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson. 


May 13-15—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4. 


May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 14-16—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


May 14-18—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 689 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City. 


May 21-25—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bidg., 
Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 


May 28-298—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo; acting sec., H. E. 
Frederick, P.O. Box 267, Marysville. 


June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 3-5—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 
Utica, N.Y.; acting sec., Percy Stelle, 
Room B-10, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


dune 3-5—Heart of America Bak- 
ers (bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa) ; Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Mo.; temporary chairman, Joseph 
Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla. 


June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louis 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts., 4, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

June 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 


igemeene Handel-en 
schappy 


N. V.. indesteie Mant 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
ola! AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


- 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








ENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Quepenhinss With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” ee Zz. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) * 








FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 


OTHER CEREALS 
AM 


POSTBOX 945 DAM C 
Cable Reference: 

Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 











A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 

$4 Meent ROTTERDAM 
“Rurodam,” 


Cable Address Rotterdam 











Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
O8LO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finiand, 
Norway, Sweden 





Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 








Bankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


6th Bd4., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
7 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Ga Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 








P.O.B. 183 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 
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—| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [> 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO 











Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 





ITs 
BIN 
AGED 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged—ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 














Garland Mills, Inc. 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Famous for Quality 
GREENSBURG, IND 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








“Golden Loat” 


The Flour with Ps Sone and 
Trouble left out 


3 -_ weer 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Millis Co 
Acme-Evans Co. . 
Acme Flour Mills Co 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Flours, Inc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co 
Angell, Chr. . ° 
Arnold Milling Co. es 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co... 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. . 

Blodgett. Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. . 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Cahokia Flour Co. . 

Cameron, John F., & Co 
Canadian Mfl & Blevator Co 
Cargill, Incorporated . se 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Commissiehandel 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 

Chase Bag Co. ; 

Chatfield & Weods Sack Co 

helsea Millir ( 

Chicago, So enn: & So. Bend R. R.. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

City Natl Bank & Trust Co. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd 

Cohen, Felix 

Coleman, David, Inc. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 

Crawford & Law 

Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling Co 


Cereales 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co 
De Boer, W., & Co 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc 
bonszeimann & Co., Ltd 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co.. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Eagle Roller Mill Co 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Einfuhrhandel Mannhein 
Enns Milling Co 

Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co 

Farquhar Bros 

Feast, C. E., & Co.. 

Fennell, Spence & Co ° 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a, . 
Flour Mills of America, Inc 
Flynn, John M., Co.. 

Fode, Troels .. 

Fort Garry Flour Mills ‘Co 
Fort Morgan Mills 

Wranco, Francis M. ....... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Millis 


jallatin Valley Milling Co.. 
Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc, 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. .. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co..... 
Green’s Milling Co. . 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co 

Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.. 

Harris, Upham & Co.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant ‘Grain. Co., 
Holland Engraving Co 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co.. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Cover 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co... 

Jewell, L. R., & Son.. 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc 

Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co 

Kaswan, Joseph . 
Kelly-Erickson Co y 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. be 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons. ‘ 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co 
King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. — 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills . Shaw ee 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Loken & Co 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling’ Co.. 


McConnell & Reid, ‘Ltd.. 

McKinnon & McDonald, 

Madsen, Otto .. os 

Maple Leaf Milling c 0., 

Mardorf, Peach & Co., 

Marsh & McLennan, 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Mente & Co., Inc. . eee 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc..... 
Milling Engineers, Inc 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 

Minot Flour Mills 

Mitchell, B. P. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co.. 

Morrison Milling Co. . ‘ 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 

Morten Milling Co 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co 
National Cotton Council . 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co.. 
Neff & Fry Co..... 

Nehemkis, Peter ey 

Nell, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. oe 

New Era Milling Co...... 
Noblesville Milling Co 
Nootbaar, H. V., & Co 
Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 

Norton, Willis, Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Jglivie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd. 
sieck & Co 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Pearlstone, H. 8., Co 

Peek Bros. ° ° 
Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Pillman & Phillips ... 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 

Pratt, R. C. oe 
*reston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp.. 


Quaker Oats Co 


Rademaker, H. J. B 

Red Wing Milling Co 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Lta 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Robinson Milling Co 

Rodney Milling Co 

Ross Milling Co 

R ff \ & Co a 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co Ses 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co.. 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Saxony Mills . 

Schneider, W. H., Company. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co...... 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd 

Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Ine.. 
s Ka Sor 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lta 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. . 

Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co.. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, 5. R., Co 

Sullivan & Kennedy 


ranner-Evans-Siney Corp. . 
raylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd..... 
rennant & Hoyt Co e 
rex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co,.... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Tidewater Grain Co . 

Toronto Elevators, Ltd 
Tri-State Milling Co 


Jhimann Grain Co ° 
nited Grain Growers, Ltd 


JIrban, George, Milling Co.. 


Valley Grain Co oe eecee 
Valier & Spies Milling Company 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co..... 
Van Walbee Handel 

Maa N. V 
Verhoerf’ = “Meet Import 
Vis, P. 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Vos, M. J oe 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co, 

Walnut Creek Milling Co. 

Wamego Milling Co. ‘: 

Watson & Philip, Ltd.. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 

Weber Flour Mills Co 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co.. 

White & Co. .. eee 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros. Co 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Witsenburg, Firma, M., Jr 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


ee ees 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Hl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 




















Theres a Coaen... 
In flour processing, too 


Just as the third-base coach in baseball guides the runners with his experienced 
judgment, so will the N-A Flour Service Division help you with your flour treatment 
problems. With over twenty-five years’ experience in bleaching, maturing, and en- 
riching flour, they will handle these processing operations with ease and efficiency. 
The N-A Servicemen, highly trained and thoroughly competent, will frequently 
inspect your mill to ensure that the time-tested N-A products are most effectively 
applied. With their extensive knowledge of flour milling, they can quickly spot and 
correct potential sources of trouble and thus prevent costly last minute emergencies. 
The N-A laboratories and staff, a vital part of the service, will gladly work with you 
and your consultants on any problems involving bleaching, maturing, or enriching. 
Call your nearest N-A Representative. He will quickly show you how the N-A Flour 
Service Division, with its servicemen and laboratory staff, can be your “coach” and 
thus help you score “winning runs” in flour milling. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


6 
Tue ir 
DYOX 

for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform ennchment 














What can you buy for a dime—today? 


A cup of coffee, maybe, but not much else in these days of 


rising prices. But send that dime to the March of Dimes and 


it adds up with millions of others to a total large enough to 
do a vital, valuable job. 


Your dimes will buy skillful care and cure for helpless 
victims of infantile paralysis ... a plastic “iron lung” that 
rests more comfortably on a paralyzed chest ... a brace that 


will help a withered little leg grow straight and strong again. 


Last year this nation suffered the second greatest epidemic in 
its history. More than 30,000 people were stricken by infantile 
paralysis. And because treatment can run as high as $10,000 


a year for one case, reserve funds from the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis have been exhausted. 


Money to meet another crisis in 1951 is desperately needed. 


It will take a half-billion dimes—a little more than three for 
every man, woman and child in America, to do the job. And 
of course, everyone won't give. That’s why you're being 
asked to give more than your share ... to send all you can 
spare to your local March of Dimes. 








